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MARY WOLLSTONE-| 


CRAFT’S 
“VINDICATION OF THE RIGHTS OF 
WOMEN” (Published 1798). | 
CHAPTER IV. 
ON SEX VIRTUES AND VICES. 
Boprty strength from being the distinction of | 
heroes is now* sunk into such unmerited con- 
tempt that men, as well as women, seem to, 
think it unnecessary; the latter, as it takes | 
from their feminine graces, and from that | 
lovely weakness the source of their undue 
power; and the former, because it appears 
inimical to the character of a gentleman. 

That they have both, by departing from one 
extreme run into another, may easily be proved ; 
but first, it may be proper to obgerve that a 
vulgar error has obtained a degree of credit, 
which has given force to a false conclusion, in 
which an effect has been mistaken for a 
cause. 

People of genius have, very frequently, im- 

their constitutions by study or careless 
inattention to their health, and the violence of 
their passions bearing a proportion to the vigour 
of their intellects, the sword’s destroying the 
scabbard has become almost proverbial, and 
superficial observers have inferred from thence, 
that men of genius have commonly weak, or, 
to use a more fashionable phrase, delicate con- 
stitutions. Yet the contrary, I believe, will 
appear to be the fact; for, on diligent inquiry, 
I find that strength of mind has, in most cases, 
been accompanied by superior strength of body 
—natural soundness of constitution. 

Dr. Priestly has remarked, in the preface to | 
his biographical chart, that the majority of 
great men have lived beyond forty-five. And, 
considering the thoughtless manner in which 
they have lavished their strength, when investi- 
gating a favourite science they have wasted the 
lamp of life, forgetful of the midnight hour; 
or, when, lost in poetic dreams, fancy has 
peopled the scene, and the soul has been dis- 
turbed, till it shook the constitution, by the 
passions that meditation had raised, whose 
objects, the baseless fabric of a vision, faded 
before the exhausted eye; they must have had 
iron frames. Shakspeare never grasped the 
airy dagger with a nerveless hand, nor did 
Milton tremble when he led Satan far 
from the confines of his dreary prison. 
These were not the ravings of imbecility, 


the sickly effusions of distempered brains; but | 


the exuberance of fancy, that “in a fine 
phrenzy” wandering, was not continually 
reminded of its material shackles. 

Tam aware that this argument would carry 
me further than it may be supposed I wish 


to go; but I follow truth, and, still adhering to 


my first position, I will allow that bodily 
strength seems to give man a natural superiority 
over women ; and this is the only solid basis on 
which the superiority of the sex can be built. 


But I still insist, that not only the virtue, but | 


the knowledge of the two sexes should be the 


* It must always be borne in mind by our readers that 


“now” in these chapters means 1798—over a century ago 
to us.—Ed. “ W.S.” 


same in nature, if not in degree, and that 


| women, considered not only as moral, but 
| rational creatures, ought to endeavour to acquire 


human virtues (or perfections) by the same 


| Means as men, instead of being educated like 


@ fanciful kind of half being—one of Rousseau’s 
wild, timorous chimeras. 

‘“* Researches into abstract and speculative 
truths,”’saysRousseau, ‘the principles and axioms 
of sciences, in short, everything which tends to 
generalise our ideas, is not the proper province of 
women ; their studies should be relative to points 
of practice; it belongs to them to apply those 
principles which men have discovered, and it is 
their part to make observations, which direct 
men to the establishment of general principles. 
All the ideas of women which have not the 
immediate tendency to points of duty, should 
be directed to the study of men, and to the 
attainment of those agreeable accomplish- 
ments which have taste for their object; 
for as to works of genius, they are beyond 
their capacity; neither have they sufficient 
precision or power of attention to succeed 
in sciences which require accuracy ; and as to 


physical knowledge, it belongs to those only who 


are most active, most inquisitive; who com- 
prehend the greatest variety of objects ; in short, 


it belongs to those who have the strongest 
powers, and who exercise them most, to judge 


of the relations between sensible beings and the 
laws of nature. A woman, who is naturally 


weak, and does not carry her ideas to any great 
extent, knows how to judge and make a proper 
estimate of those movements which she sets to 


work, in order to aid her weakness; and these 
movements are the passions of men. The 
mechanism. she employs is much more powerful 
than ours; for all her levers move the human 


| heart. She must have the skill to incline us to 


do everything which her sex will not enable her 
to do herself, and which is necessary or agree- 
able to her; therefore she ought to study the 
mind of man thoroughly, not the mind of man 
in general, abstractedly, but the dispositions of 
those men to whom she is subject, either by the 
laws of her country or by the force of opinion. 
She should learn to penetrate into their real 
sentiments from their conversation, 
actions, their looks, and gestures. 


than they. It belongs to women, if I may be 
allowed the expression, to form an experimental 
morality, and to reduce the study of man toa 
system. Women have most wit, men have 
most genius; women observe, men reason; 
from the concurrence of both we derive the 
clearest light and the most perfect knowledge, 
which the human mind is, of itself, capable of 
attaining. In one word, from hence we acquire 
the most intimate acquaintance, both with 
ourselves and others, of which our nature is 
capable ; and it is thus that art has a constant 


tendency to perfect those endowments which 
nature has bestowed. The world!is the book 


their 


She should 
also have the art, by her own conversation, 


actions, looks, and gestures, to communicate 
those sentiments which are agreeable to them, 
| without seeming to intend it. Men will argue 
| more philosophically about the human heart ; 
but women will read the heart of man better 


of women.”—Rousseau’s Emilius. I hope my 
readers still remember the comparison, which I 
have brought forward, between women and 
officers. 

But, if strength of body be, with some show 
of reason, the boast of men, why are women 
so infatuated as to be proud of a defect? 
Rousseau has furnished them with a plausible 
excuse, which could only have occurred to a 
man, whose imagination had been allowed to 
run wild, and refine on the impressions made by 
exquisite senses—that they might, forsooth, 
have a pretext for yielding to a natural appetite 
without violating a romantic species of modesty, 
which gratifies the pride and liberties of man. 

Women, deluded by these sentiments, some- 
times boast of their weakness, cunningly obtain- 
ing power by playing on the weakness of men; 
and they may well glory in their illicit sway, 
for, like Turkish bashaws, they have more real 
power than their masters; but virtue is sacri- 
ficed to temporary gratifications, and the 
respectability of life to the triumph of an hour. 

I will venture to assert, that till women are 
more rationally educated, the progress of human 
virtue and improvement in knowledge must 
receive continual checks. And if it be granted 
that woman was not created merely to gratify 
the appetite of man, or to be the upper servant, 
who provides his meals and takes care of his 
linen, it must follow, that the first care of those 
mothers, or fathers, who really attend to the 
education of females, should be, if not to 
strengthen the body, at least, not to destroy the 
constitution by mistaken notions of beauty and 
female excellence; nor should girls ever be 
allowed to imbibe the pernicious notion that a 
defect can, by any chemical process of reason, 
ing, become an excellence. In this respect, I 
am happy to find, that the author of one of the 
most instructive books, that our country has 
produced for children, coincides with me in 
opinion ; I shall quote his pertinent remarks to 
give the force of his respectable authority to 
reason. 

‘A respectable old man gives the following 
sensible account of the method he pursued 
when educating his daughter :—‘ I endeavoured 
to give both to her mind and body a degree of 
vigour which is seldom found in the female 
sex. As soon as she was sufficiently advanced 
in strength to be capable of the lighter labours 
of husbandry and gardening, I employed her as 
my constant companion. Selene, for that was 
her name, soon acquired a dexterity in all these 
rustic employments, which I considered with 
equal pleasure and admiration. If women are 
in general feeble both in body and mind, it 
arises less from nature than from education. 
We encourage a vicious indolence and inac- 
tivity, which we falsely call delicacy; instead 
of hardening their minds by the severer prin- 
ciples of reason and philosophy, we breed them 
to useless arts, which terminate in vanity and 
sensuality. In most of the countries which I 
had visited, they are taught nothing of a 
higher nature than a few modulations of the 
voice, or useless postures of the body; their 
time is consumed in sloth or trifles, and trifles 
become the only pursuits capable of interestirg 
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them, We seem to forget, that it is upon the 
qualities of the female sex that our own domestic 
comforts and the education of our children 
must depend. And what are the comforts 
or the education which a race of beings, 
corrupted from their infancy, and unacquainted 
with all the duties of life, are fitted to bestow ? 
To touch a musical instrument with useless 
skill, to exhibit their natural or affected graces 
to the eyes of indolent and debauched young 
men, to dissipate their husband’s patrimony in 
riotous and unnecessary expenses, these are the 
only arts cultivated by women in most of the 
polished nations I had seen. And the con- 
sequences are uniformly such as may be ex- 
pected to proceed from such polluted sources, 
private misery and public servitude. But 
Selene’s education was regulated by different 
views, and conducted upon severer principles ; 
if that an be called severity which opens the 
mind to a sense of moral and religious duties, 
and most effectually arms it against the 
inevitable evils of life.’”—Mr. Day’s Sandford 
and Merton, vol. iii. _ 

But should it be proved that woman is 
naturally weaker than man, whence does it 
follow that it is natural for her to labour to 
become still weaker than nature intended her 
to be? Arguments of this cast are an insult to 
common sense, and savour of passion. The 
divine right of husbands, like the divine right 
of kings, may, it is to be hoped, in this en- 
lightened age, be contested without danger, 
and, though conviction may not silence many 
boisterous disputants, yet, when any prevailing 
prejudice is attacked, the wise will consider, 
and leave the narrow-minded to rail with 
thoughtless vehemence at innovation. 

The mother, who wishes to give true dignity 
of character to her daughter, must, regardless 
of the sneers of ignorance, proceed on a plan 
diametrically opposite to that which Rousseau 


_ has recommended with all the deluding charms 


of eloquence and philosophical sophistry: for 
his eloquence renders absurdities plausible, and 
his dogmatic conclusions puzzle, without con- 
vincing, those who have not ability to refute 
them. 

Throughout the whole animal kingdom every 
young creature requires almost continual 
exercise, and the infancy of children, con- 
formable to this intimation, should be passed 
in harmless gambols, that exercise the feet 
and hands, without requiring very minute 
direction from the head, or the constant 
attention of a nurse. In fact, the care 
necessary for self-preservation is the first 
natural exercise of the understanding, as little 
inventions to amuse the present moment unfold 
the imagination. But these wise designs of 
nature are counteracted by mistaken fondness 
or blind zeal. The child is not left a moment 
to its own direction, particularly a girl, and 
thus rendered dependent—dependence is called 
natural. 

To preserve personal beauty, woman’s glory! 
the limbs and faculties are cramped with worse 
than Chinese bands, and the sedentary life which 
they are condemned to live, while boys frolic in 
the open air, weakens the muscles and relaxes 
the nerves. As for Rousseau’s remarks, which 
have since been echoed by several writers, that 
they have naturally, that is from their birth, 
independent of education, a fondness for dolls, 
dressing, and talking—they are so puerile as not 
to merit a serious refutation. That a girl, con- 
demned to sit for hours together listening to the 
idle chat of weak nurses, or to attend at her 
mother’s toilet, will endeavour to join the con- 
versation, is, indeed, very natural; and that she 
will imitate her mother or aunts, and amuse 


‘constrained attitude, that most disgusted him.” 
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herself by adorning her lifeless doll, as they 
do in dressing her, poor innocent babe! is 
undoubtedly a most natural consequence. 
For men of the greatest abilities have seldom 
had sufficient strength to rise above the 
surrounding atmosphere; and, if the pages of 
genius have always been blurred by the preju- 
dices of the age, some allowance should be made 
for a sex, who, like kings, always see things 
through a false medium. 

Rousseau’s ridiculous stories, which tend to 
prove that girls are naturally attentive to their 
persons, without laying any stress on daily 
example, are below contempt. And that a 
little miss should have such a correct taste as 
to neglect the pleasing amusement of making 
O’s, merely because she perceived that it was 
an ungraceful attitude, should be selected with 
the anecdotes of the learned pig. 

‘*T once knew a young person who learned to 
write before she learned to read, and began to 
write with her needle before she could use a 
pen. At first, indeed, she took it into her head 
to make no other letter than the O: this 
letter she was constantly making of all sizes, 
and always the wrong way. Unluckily, one 
day, as she was intent on this employment, she 
happened to see herself in the looking-glass ; 
when, taking a dislike to the constrained 
attitude in which she sat while writing, she 
threw away her pen, like another Pallas, and 
determined against making the O any more. 
Her brother was also equally averse to writing ; 
it was the confinement, however, and not the 


—Rousseau's Emilius. 
(To be continued.) 


THE SISTERHOOD OF 
WOMAN. 


By GwyNeTH VAUGHAN. 


In these days of many associations we often 
hear of the Fatherhood of God, the brotherhood 
of man, and the sisterhood of woman, but it is 
possible, for all that, to understand but little of 
the great broad principle underlying those 
words, and I fear that we women have yeta 
long way to walk before we are able to work 
out that principle into practice in our daily 
lives. If I were asked my opinion of the 
present needs of women, especially those bound 
together in associations, I would sum them all 
up under the one word—loyalty, but I would 
classify that loyalty as follows :— 

The capacity of standing up for our sex; the 
cultivation of courtesy towards one another ; 
and the respect due from woman to woman. 

In all the three classes we are still but 
weaklings. We have here and there a Frances 
Power Cobbe, who will not have a sister 
woman spoken lightly of in her presence, 
who will listen to no accusation against her 
own sex. God bless her in the evening of 
her days. She made a brave, determined 
stand in the cause of woman before that cause 
became so fashionable as itis now. She was 
and is a strong woman, but is there any reason 
why all women should not aim at being strong, 
physically, morally and spiritually ? 

Then as to the need for common courtesy. 
We have also here and there ® woman who 
is always courteous to everyone she comes 
into contact with, and how she is loved; 
but, alas! how many we have whose poor, 
pitiful little attempts at maintaining what 
they consider their proper dignity would 
appeal to our sense of the ludicrous, did 
they: not inexpressibly sadden us and drive 
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us into despair about the future of our sex, 
“What tyrants women are,” ‘What spit. 
fires,” ‘“‘They have bags of venom under 
their tongues,” are such hackneyed phrases 
that we that believe in woman would 
fain hurl back to whence they came, 
but to enable us to do so women 
must learn that most elementary lesson of 
religion as preached by James the Apostle, 
‘‘ gentle, peaceable, and easy to be intreated.” 
I would commend this lesson to our younger 
women who have their lives before them, to 
live 'as they will to—in gentleness, peace, and 
love, or in wrangling, sourness, and petty war. 
fare. I remember hearing one of our eloquent 
old Welsh ministers saying many years ago that 
ill-humour never failed to trace ugly wrinkles in 
a girl’s face, and his words returned to me 
some months ago through an object lesson. [ 
saw @ woman's face suffering from the ugliest 
of contortions, because a poor old woman, 
slightly inclined to be deaf, had to ask her 
to explain a subject she had failed to hear. 
I could but feel how much less it would have 
cost the nervous system of that poor body to 
have said two or three words kindly and 
courteously. If I can but convince one woman 
of the positive cost of a rude and vulgar 
behaviour, this little article will not have been 
written in vain. 

I come to my third point—the respect due 
from woman to woman. I hold the theory— 
which to me is a hard fact—that to gain 
man’s respect woman must respect herself 
and her’ sister woman. If woman is degraded 
in one country—lIndia, for instance—woman 
feels the degradation in Great Britain; 


also degraded in the aristocrat by the common 
bond of sisterhood. I refer my readers to 
Thomas Carlyle’s account of the poor Scotch 
widow. Woman cannot be respected in the 
home as mother, wife, daughter, and sister 
while she is degraded in the highways by the 
wretched and the fallen, who are often more 
sinned against than sinning, the poor, erring. 
sisters of Jesus Christ. The doll woman may 
be petted, the aristocrat may revel in luxury 
and be worshipped as a queen, the middle-class. 
woman, who must at all times be spoken of as a 
lady, may be the very pink of respectability, but 
while there remains one woman’s brow stamped 
with the brand of shame all the sex will share 
the degradation. I am inclined to be an 
optimist, and to believe in the uplifting of 
womanhood; we have gained a great vantage 
ground through the untiring, self-sacrificing 
devotion of those pioneers who are seldom 
mentioned now through press or on platform ; let 
it be our care that we do not forfeit one single 
step in the path of liberty. If we are true to 
ourselves, and to each other and our common 
cause, in fact, if we prove worthy, the victory 
will be ours one day, and the target of woman- 
hood will have had the last sneer of the fool 
and the evildoer shot at it, and woman will 
henceforward take her proper sphere— 

daughter of God. 


THE Rev. W. M. SHEPHERD, vicar of St. 
John’s, Carlisle, has declined (says the Stage) 
to allow a local young lady to continue singing 
in the choir of his church because she recently 
took part in an amateur performance of Iolanthe 
as one of the fairies. The performance was 
doubtless in aid of a charity. Mr. Shepherd 
has written to her that her subsequent appear- 
ance in the choir “would hinder my spiritual 
work to such an extent that I should despair 
of recovering from such a blow for years to 
come.” 


if woman is degraded in the plebeian she is. 
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Our Short Sketch. 


WHY SOME WOMEN DON’T 


MARRY ? 
By Maser Exxery Apams. 


A cousin of mine, himself a happy husband and 
father, once said to me, “If any respectable 
man who can support a family asks a girl to 
marry him, she ought to take him and be 
thankful for the chance, whether she loves him 
or not. No woman who has an opportunity to 
marry has any right to be an old maid,” and he 
looked hard at me while he delivered himeelf of 
this piece of wisdom as though he would say, 
“Present company not excepted.” I ventured 
to disagree with him, ever 80 mildly, and sug- 
gested something about “ Love” in a hesitating 
way, whereupon he resumed the thread of his 
‘‘ Of course it’s better to marry for 
love, if the match is suitable in other ways, but 
it’s far better for a woman to marry a man she 
doesn’t love than not to marry at all. A man 
is different, he can afford to wait until the right 
one comes along, but a woman can’t; her first 
chance may be her last, and as I said before, 
she'd better snap it up.” Thus my cousin, 
from the goodness of his heart. A man of fifty 
years ago? Acountryboor? Not a bit of it. 
A business man of to-day who lives handsomely 
and is not even suspected of being old-fashioned 
‘‘ Conservative’ his political 
enemies call him when he objects to paying for 
aldermanic junkets out of the public purse, but 


discourse. 


in his views. 


nothing more. 
No, that man said what two-thirds, nay, 


three-quarters of the people in New England 
think to-day. They don’t say it, because our 
jin de siecle ears would be shocked by the brutal 
words, but deep in the hearts of fathers and 
mothers, brothers and married sisters is the 
hope that somewhere, somehow, Mary or Susan 


or Gwendolen will meet her fate and announce 


her engagement; and if she does they send in 
their spoons and cups and saucers with a 
thankful heart, and congratulate each other on 
the fact, entirely willing to take the love and 
suitability in the case for granted. ‘‘ Well, I’m 


glad she is engaged at last. Things began to 


look pretty dubious for her. Twenty-eight, and 


I don’t suppose she ever really had an offer. It 
must be a great relief to her father,” &c. They 
take it for granted, one and all, that if that girl 
had had a chance to marry before she was 
twenty-eight she would have taken it." I am not 
talking about coquettes, be they society belles, 
or village beauties, who have dozens of lovers 
whose importunities they daily refuse; their 
Awelling-place is in fiction rather than in fact. 
But Ido speak of the average girls, the rank 
and file, rich or poor, here in New England, and 
I purpose to tell why some of them don’t marry. 

There is my friend, Rachel Raymond. She 
is thirty-three or four, fairly attractive in 
appearance ; a teacher earning twelve hundred 
dollars a year. People say she never had an 
offer, but I happen to know they are mistaken, 
she has had several. 

When she was nineteen a man of fifty-six, a 
‘broker worth half a million, proposed to her. 
He told her that he knew she was not attractive 
to other people, but to him she was “almost 
pretty.” He said that she was poor and he was 
rich, but his knee had troubled him a good deal 
for the last few years, and he felt as though he 
would like to settle down with some one who 
could nurse him. He had red hair, was lame, 
and his social reputation was none too good, 
although his 
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Furthermore, he was @ most unmitigated bore, 


he talked, talked, talked about himself, his 
tastes, his aspirations, his ideals, his health and 


his knee from morning until night. 


Rachel was earning four hundred dollars a 
year then and helping to support her family 


out of her salary. She thought the matter all 
over and answered, “No, I thank you.” 
Privately she said, “If I want a situation as 
a nurse there are pleasanter ways of getting it.” 

A year later suitor number two came along. 
A brawny Scotchman, this time, a man who 
was trying to raise himself from the class in 
which he was born, and thought marriage with 
a girl of Yankee parentage might help him. 
She became acquainted with him at a Village 
Improvement Society sociable where everybody 
has to know everybody else, and for three 
months thereafter he dogged her footsteps. 
He courted her after the manner of his kind, 
which wes not her kind. He met her on the 


street and detained her in conversation. He 


put out social feelers somewhat in this wise, 
“The Clan will be having a dance to-night. 
I suppose you wouldn’t be going in with me 
for a little while?” Once at a semi-public 
entertainment she did actually dance a square 
dance with him, and on the strength of 
that he proposed to her. He said he meant 
to succeed in life and he knew she could help 
him, and he was bitterly disappointed when 
she refused him. He has succeeded, in the 
years that have passed since that time, but 
Rachel knows that his ways were not her ways, 
and she has never regretted her decision. 
Suitor number three came when Rachel was 
twenty-seven. She met him at the house of a 
German teacher. He was German and 
sentimental, and oh, so good! He would sit 
down on the sofa where she had put her hat 
and coat, and stroke some article of her out-of- 
door apparel for an hour at atime. He always 


escorted her home from her lessons and told 
her how he worshipped Woman, with « capital 


W. He varied his conversation sometimes by 


telling her a good deal about his income and 
He was a 


that he had no incumbrances. 
successful civil engineer, and but for one reason 
I think Rachel might have grown to care for 
him. He was melancholy. About once 4 
fortnight a fit of depression seized him and for 
two days nothing could cheer him. In due 
time he proposed, but Rachel thought lovingly 
of her eight hundred dollars a year with freedom 
and no melancholy, and said ‘‘ No.” 

The next year a fourth possible husband 
appeared on the scene, a widower with two 
children, this time. He was a spiritualist, and 
he made his first advance by explaining that his 
first wife always hovered just over his head and 
told him what todo. ‘ There she is now, just 
over your forehead!” he exclaimed, so naturally 
that Rachel involuntarily put up her hand and 
slapped her temple as though the late lamented’s 
spirit were a mosquito. 

This suitor conducted his business with 
promptness and dispatch. He explained his 
prospects, which were good, during his first 
visit, and then he wrote to her, proposing 


himself with the one word “‘ Yes”’ written upon 
the back. Rachel burned the postal, and has 
never heard from him since. 

One more opportunity to marry, Rachel has 
had, a well-to-do business man twenty years 
older than herself, for whom she cared nothing; 
and that ends the list. Now it is not exactly 
fair to say that she never had an offer, and yet, 
according to her own ideas of happiness, she is 
far better off single than she would be with any 


position was unimpeachable. | one of those men. 
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marriage, and enclosing a postal addressed to. 
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Then there is my friend Elsie Hathaway. 
She is thirty, and since she was thirteen there 
has always been some member of the sterner 
sex after her. When she was a girl in 
boarding-school, all the boys of the neighbour- 
ing fitting-echool were wild about her. As she 
grew older and went into the society of the 
small inland city where she lives, she was the 
belle of the place, and to-day there are two or 
three possibilities in the immediate foreground. 

She has had a good many offers, and one day 
she opened her heart and told me about them. 
“The first one,” she said, “was & foreign 
nobleman who was here studying the American 
railroad system. He said he was a count, and 
I thought him charming; but mother declared 
he looked like a barber or a waiter, and would 
not allow him to come to the house. We 
found out too late that he was the genuine 
article ; but I didn’t care anything about him, 
anyway. 

“The next one was a boy my own age, when 

I was eighteen. He had a good deal of property, 
and we were fond of each other at first, but by 
the time we had been engaged three months we 
tired of each other, and the affair died a natural 
death. 
‘My next proposal was from & long-haired 
crank, a poet, an artist, and a student, who 
made desperate love to me and wanted to 
marry me off-hand, but as he couldn’t pay his 
board bill I persuaded him to wait, and he 
eventually married a woman who could afford to 
support him. 

“Number four was @ musician with plenty 
of talent and no backbone. I could make a 
better living than he could, so I sent him about 
his business. 

“ Number five was all right in every way, only 
—I didn’t like him. 

“ Ditto number six ; ditto number seven. . 

“Number eight was a rich widower with 
grown sons and daughters of my own age. If 
I could have made up my mind to marry him 
for his wealth, his children would have made 
me miserable. And so I am an old maid.” 

Friend number three is Annie Folsom, aged 
fifty-six, who has been a teacher for forty years. 
When she was eighteen, a young man, & 
neighbour, proposed to her, and she said ‘‘ No” 
to him. He told her that he should never 
marry unless he married her, and that any’ time 
in the future, if she should change her mind, he 
would be ready. He is waiting now. I don’t 
know whether she loved him or not, but I do 
know that her family needed her. Her father 
was one of the unfortunate men who struggle 
for a few years to make a livelihood, and then 
stop short so far as work is concerned, and let 
some one else support them for years and years. 
Annie’s mother has told us of no less than 
seven genuine “ offers ” which her daughter has 
received, but none of the makers of said offers 
have been rich enough to take care of two old 
people, and so Annie is single. 

Sarah Tenney comes next to my mind. She 
is sixty now, & fine-looking, well-preserved 
dame. Asa girl she was a beauty and a belle, 
and she felt that she should marry a fortune. 
Her first lover was a neighbour’s son, & ‘ likely ”’ 
young milkman. She liked him; I am not 
sure but she loved him; but she said to herself, 
‘“‘ He will never be able to keep a span, and I 
want to ride with a span all my life,” and she 
said him nay. The milkman went to California 
when she refused him, and to-day his wite and 
children have ‘‘spans’’ and four-in-hands and 
tandems galore. 

The next lover did have a “‘ span,” and to this 
day Sarah Tenney’s mates tell how she smiled 
when he took her out to ride behind that 
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‘‘span” Sunday afternoons. They became 
engaged, and a rival belle said to Sarah, ‘“‘ How 
ean you love Nicholas Ruddick when he’s 
cross-eyed?” ‘I don't love him,” the fiancée 
answered, “but I am going to learn to love 
him.” The fair rival told her brother what 
Sarah had said, the brother told Nicholas, and 
that enraged owner of a “ span” wrote a letter 
to Sarah in which he said she needn't trouble 
herself ‘to “‘learn to love him,” there were 
plenty who could do it without learning; and 
then he married the rival. 

The next lover was a gallant from afar. His 
father was a wealthy New York merchant, and 
the son had been abroad and was indeed a con- 
trast to the village swains. He proposed to 
Sarah, but he stipulated that after their 
marriage she must have nothing to do with her 
home. Her people could never visit her, and 
she could-never visit them. Sarah consented 
to everything; the wedding day was set, the 
wedding gown was made, when suddenly the 
news came that the lover’s father had forged 
and embezzled, that the great fortune was 
gone, and only poverty and disgrace before the 
family. He asked her to wait for him, but she 
refused, and he went away for ever. 

One more friend comes to my mind, Mollie 
Sears. She is thirty-five or so now, and earns 
her living sewing. When she was sixteen a man 
three times her age, rich, a sea-captain, pro- 
posed to her. He said, ‘Do you think you 
could be happy with an old covey like me?” 
_ Bhe didn’t think so, and he married someone 
else. When she was eighteen a young man, 
suitable ‘in every way, proposed. She didn’t 
love him and she thought him too dark com- 
plexioned, so he went away forlorn. Another 
young man came a year later whose name she 
objected to. It was Brayton, and she said it 
sounded too much like “bray.” Another 
showed a disposition to monopolise too much of 
her time, and she said she couldn’t afford that, 
so she let him go. At last came one she did 
care for, but he, alas, never proposed. So, in 
spite of four distinct opportunities for marrying 
well, Mollie remains single. 

‘Well, and what of it all, what is proved, 
what does it all amount to?” may very well be 
asked. 

Just this, tiothing tiore. With the one excep- 
tion of the woman who wanted to marry money, 
these women consider themselves, under existing 
circumstances, better off single than married. 
Not one of them is opposed to marriage as 
marriage, nor to marriage for herself, under 
absolutely right conditions ; but each one of 
them is convinced that her own life, lived 
out in her own way, with the duties 
and responsibilities that she has assumed, 
is infinitely to be preferred to a married life, 
however prosperous, with a man accepted 
because he combined an ability to support a 
family with the ability legally to bestow the 
title of Mrs. upon her. 

Two or three generations ago every one of 
these women would have married, because there 
would have been nothing else for them to do, or, 
if they had remained single, few would have 


been the friends to believe they did so from | 4, 


choice. Even to-day and now, it would be hard 
to convince my cousin and his like that they 
might have married and haven’t, but you and I 
know better.— Woman’s Journal, Boston. 


“I’ve brought you home a pug dog, my 
dear,” said the fond papa. ‘Oh, you dear, 
good papa,” exclaimed the enraptured daughter, 
‘¢ it’s just like you!” 
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What Can Our Banghters Bo for 
a Ribing ? 


PRINTING. 
By Emmy Hi. i 

Composine, that is the setting up of for 
om , is often as a sort of “way 
ouse een industrial and higher grade 
occupations. The connection of ting with 
ae sdrrotlged becom spenamaiensohe hte 
ve @ newspaper pro- 
prietors and newspaper editors, have, no doubt, 
contributed to the of this idea. In reality, 
however, the compositor is nothing more than 
an artisan, and there are several trades which 
demand more intelligence on Se of the 
operator for the earning of an equal amount of 
wage. Not that a good general education does 
not aid essentially in the production of what 
inters call ‘‘ clean proofs,” it stands to reason 
4 it must enable the compositor to read 
manuscript more quickly and correctly, 
and to punctuate better (for not a few 
writers leave this im 4 matter to the 
sagacity of the printers), but the art of 
reading nee handwri' espa ere much r 
question of practice, an a up 0 
letters is secy quickly acquired, Roonting to a 
considerable extent on manual dexterity. 
But involving, as printing does, the reading of 
all kinds of manuscripts, there is much more 
interest in connection with it than with many 
other rags cir The better the manu- 
script is understood, the fewer will be. the 
corrections to be made by the printer’s reader. 
As the wife of the proprietor of an_establish- 
ment where girls have employed for some 
years remarked : “It is quite a treat to read 
the proofs of some of the girls; those who 
have well educated make so few mistakes.” 
Hitherto the girls orders to the trade have 
on the average been drawn from a higher social 
stratum than the general run of men doing 
similar work, and if they have also been fairly 
well taught, and are intelligent, it is a point in 

favour of their employment. 

Printing was one of the first skilled industrial 
occupations cpanel out to women. The late 
Miss Emily Faithfull started the Victoria Press, 
and proved that women were quite capable of 
doing the work. The twenty years’ experience 
of the Women’s Printing Society has shown 
that they can successfully compete with men in 
the ais of their work, and can produce at a 
profit. 

It is to be borne in mind that printing is a 
trade that is very much classified. The com- 
positor has nothing to do with the machine 
room; the book and newspaper hand has no 
experience in what is called ‘‘ jobbing,” and no 
notion of “display.” Many men do nothing 
whatever but set up thousands and thousands 
of words for the columns of the daily press. 
As this simple setting up of type is often done 
more deftly and satisfactorily by girls and 
women, it may naturally be asked why s9 few 
are employed, how it is that we should scarcely 
require the fingers of both hands to enumerate 
the firms where they are engaged as com- 
positors ? 

There are two obvious reasons. Existing 
establishments have been planned for the sole 
employment of men, and structural alterations 
would often have to be made to provide for the 
separation of the workers, and to meet the 
requirements of H.M.’s Inspectors. The second 
reason lies in the fact that so many firms have 
become trade union houses. In London alone 
there are over 500 whose men belong to the 
union. The London Society of Compositors 
as fixed a minimum wage of 38s. a week, and 
employers will not pay women at this rate, 
though quick women working on “the piece,” 
and at something less per thousand letters 
than the society’s scale have made as much as 
35s. per week. With the majority of employers 
the main reason for peg fe women is that 
their work is cheaper, and if they are compelled 
to pay them on the same scale as men they will 
dispense with their services. 

In Edinburgh there are more women engaged 
in compositing than there are in any other city 
or town in the kingdom. Their number is 
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about 850, their wages average 12s. to 15s. 
week against the men’s 82s, and those who ae 

d ‘on the piece” only receive 23d. or 8d. 
or setting up 1,000 letters, whilst the men 
receive 63d. Female f readers are paid 
20s. or 25s. a week, and one of these who ig 
employed at Constable’s has joined the Scottish 
Trade Society, as she is in receipt of the 
reco; wage. The societies, both north and 
south of the Tweed, declare that they have no 
objection to enrol women as members if they 
are eligible, that is, receive the same wages as 
the men. They thus throw the onus on the 
employers, or on the inability of the women to 
induce employers to place them on an equal 
footing with the men, while masters, even of 
non-society houses, not infrequently say that 
they are afraid to employ women as the men 
walt oe , and when a stress of work came 
would them. Between the two the women 
are placed in an impasse. 

One woman also has joined the London 
Compositors’ Society. She is the daughter of 
a late master printer, and was employed by the 
late William Morris, at the Kelmscott Press, 
and received exactly the same wages as the 
men. For several years Messrs. Bale, of Great 
Titchfield-street, have taken girls as apprentices, 
and they now employ between 80 and 40 girls 
and women. There are a few women employed 
at Messrs. Hazell, Watson & Viney’s at te 
bury, but now that the men have joined the 
Aylesbury branch of the Typographists Associa- 
tion, the women who are employed must, 
poncesing to the rule of the Association, which 
has fixed a uniform minimum rate, receive the 
same pay as the men (26s. a week) or be dis- 
ch . Their number is already diminished, 
and it seems likely that they will eventually be 
driven out. Messrs. Clay & Son, at Bungay, 
employ between 80 and 40 women at lower 
wagesthan the men, and they have also some girls 
in the machine room. r. Wm. Reeves, of 
Fleet-street, with satisfaction of the work 
of the girls and women whom he has employed 
for some years. 

It is not necessary to make more than a 
re reference to the women employed in the 

dred trades, the sewers, wire stitchers and 
folders. They have a union of their own, which 
was founded-in 1894, and has a membership of 
about 800. Thewinimum scale for bookfolders 
has been fixed at 4d. an hour, or 15s. a week. 
Their headquarters are the Club Union Build. 
ings, Clerkenwell-road. 


Another reason alleged for the exclusion of 
women from the printing trade is that they 
cannot do the same work, that they are not 
able to lift the “formes,” do not understand 
imposition and “ display,” that they do not go 
beyond simple “ setting-up.” Now as regards 
the lifting of the “formes,” in the large offices 
this is to a considerable extent done by printers’ 
labourers, not by compositors. As to the 
alleged inability of women to perform certain 
technical processes, this is a mere matter of 
training. At the Women’s Printing Society, 
and at a little printing office started by one of 
the pepe trained by that society, who 
married a printer, set up in business in Clerken- 
well, and now receives apprentices, the _ are 
thoroughly trained; they do book and news 
paper work, “ jobbing,” ‘ imposing,” and 
‘‘ making up,” everything, in short, but the 
actual machining, which is a process quite 
distinct from composing. But most of the 
firms which employ women and _ which 
take them as apprentices, do not initiate 
them into afyehing beyond setting up, 
correcting and distributing. And then they say, 
“there are certain parts of the work women 
cannot do.” That it may be practically incon- 
venient to give the needed instruction can 
easily be the case, but that is quite a different 
matter from incapacity to learn. The only 
thing women do not do at 66, Whitcomb-street 
(the Women’s Printing Society) is lifting the 
“formes.” When there are men on the 
premises it is, of course, much wiser not to let 
women do this work, though, as a matter of 
fact, the carrying of heavy coal boxes and 
butlers’ trays full of crockery up and down long 
flights of stairs, as hundreds of domestic 
servants do every day of their lives, is scarcely 
less heavy work, and is much more continuous. 
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In the little office at Green-terrace, Clerken- 
well, by Mr. and Mrs. Lavender, 
PS eee oe eeitng Books <—s terms as 

e Women’s Society, but girls who 
cannot afford the £5 premium ‘can (led tes 
the difficulty by foregoing wages until the 

has been paid out of their work. 
are there , among other things, in 


P' a monthly musical journal, and the 
can pr what at many ohne there woul 


be no chance of learning—the knowledge of 


up music type. 

it not been for the rapid increase of trade 
unionism of late years, 
probability be a lasges 
employed in the trade than there now are. Two 
or three decades ago it would not have been 
anticipated that in less than fifty years the 
membership of the London society would have 


uintupled, and that it would néw exceed 
i ,000. This circumstance, however, does not 


alter the facts that the chief part ofa com 
work is of a sedentary character, requiring deft- 


ness and accuracy, not strength ; and that women 
learn it readily and do it well. Some two or 


three generations ago, bef ss ” 
on ese ‘ore ‘‘ Wharfedales 


uth London, the wife of a master printer, 
who could be seen hard at work at a hand press. 
And a healthy occupation this used to be, 
exercising the muscles and expanding the chest. 


Other difficulties as great as those which now 
arise from the regulations of trade unions 
have been overcome ; the fact that women 
the work—are doing it—is the 
great thing. The obstacles that arise are not 
owing to unfitness or incapacity, but are simply 
a matter of commercial management. With the 
ever-increasing economic independence of women 
there is a prospect of their entering commercial 
uently as employers. ‘‘ Situations” 
are always a limited and uncertain quantity, 
and thoughtful women are feeling what a much 


can do 


life more 


wider future lies before them in cresting some- 


thing fresh of their own, and how much more 


secure in case of health failure is a person who 


is at the head of an undertaking which can be 


continued without her daily presence bein, 
always essential than one whose sal i 


cease if she cannot give a certain number of 
hours daily attendance. As printing is largely 
required by the class of persons who are chiefly 
interested in women’s work and progress, there 
is as good a chance for feminine enterprise 
in printing as in other trades concerned with 


ag supply of daily and universal wants. 


Those who strenuously maintain that it 
is unfair, nay, cruel, for women to compete 
with men in printing seem to ignore the fact 


that exactly the same thing is said with regard 


to every calling into which women attempt to 


enter. While there are in the United Kingdom 


one million two hundred thousand more women 


than men to be fed, housed and clothed, how 
na ae oe skilled trades in which women can 
or years past it has been the dream of 
inventors to produce a composing machine 
that shall supersede the picking up of types by 
hand. The attempts have been numerous$ 
ps Linotype, by the use of which one man 
aig the work of six ordinary compositors, 
ing one of the most recent and successful; 
and another, the Rotary, has recently been 
patented. The manipulation of the Linotype 
requires the same kind of touch as the type- 
Writer, and is admirably adapted to the fingers 
of women, but those already trained in 
the compositor’s art would have an immense 

Vantage over novices. Give them the 

g which men receive and there is 
no reason women should not be successful 
linotypists, but with Trade Unionism in the 
ascendant it is not quite easy to see where the 
chance for the women will come in. 

Whatever may be the future of these machines 
at present they are only adapted for cheap book- 
‘eae and for newspapers. The Daily Telegraph 

as the largest installation of them in London, 
ae the Economic Printing Company the next. 
vor all kinds of display and what is termed 
Palas the old mode of type-setting is in- 
ispensable. The increase in the amount of 
Printing annually turned out is constant and 


ere would in all 
number of women 


itor’s 


of, or gas as a machine 
(ep doers had been imagined, there wasa woman 
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rapid. In one year alone—1895—5,581 new 


books, and 985 new editions were published in 


London. The introduction of new processes 


has ever been a bugbear to the timid, but the 


creation of fresh conditions has invariably 
opened out new avenues of employment into 
which none are so fitted to go as the skilled and 
trained workers in some particular field. 


HINTS ON HEALTH. 


By Epwarp Custer, M.D. 


I FEEL to say that worry induces more 
sickness, and is more likely to shorten life than 
~, other one cause. Some seem not to be 
able to take things by the smooth handle. 
Others will be ts, and hug to their 
hearts everything unpleasant which occurs; 
every trial and everything at all discouraging. 
Others make a mountain of house-keeping, and 
are out of sorts if everything does not work just 
to their liking. Their servants are a en, 
rather than a help to them, and they are in an 
unpleasant ‘ stew’ much of the time. Some, 
again, fret because their neighbours are not 
more agreeable, instead of thanking the Lord 
that they have any neighbours at all, and that 
aed have so many really pleasant things about 
em. 
And so I might go on multiplying examples 
of those who worry by habit, pee pie ane 
cessarily. If rs dunt would invent or discover 
@ medicine which would cure worry, he would 
easily make his fortune. But no medicine will 
cure it. The almost monomaniac must come 
to his or her senses, or drive out the devil, or 
get new views of the teaching of God’s Word in 
the matter of our heavenly Father's willingness 
to give us the greatest help in every time of 
need. We must not hope to have either our 
assistants or our domestic servants such angels 
as they will be after reaching heaven. e 
must not dare to hope for perfection, and we 
must live in peace with our neighbours and 
triends. The beautiful tract ‘‘ Come to Jesus,” 
from the pen of Dr. Newman Hall, of London, 
has been circulated the world over. One day 
he took the manuscript of a pamphlet—a very 
bitter attack upon an opponent, to Dr. Binney, 
a clerical friend, and asked 
ublishing it. ‘I see you haven’t got a title 
or it,” said Dr. Binney. ‘If you will accept 
my advice about title, I will advise its publica- 
tion.” ‘“ What title would you give it?” “I 
would call it,” answered Dr. Binney, ‘‘Go to 
the Devil,” by the author of ‘‘Come to Jesus.” 
Dr. Hall tore it up then and there. And so 
must we tear up, then and there, any misunder- 
standings or quarrels in the family, for they 
greatly accentuate worry, and work fearful 
mischief with the liver. 

Another foe which we must guard against in 
maintaining our health is too much sedentary 
occupation. Those engaged in some work have 
to suffer more or less, but they can avoid 
adding to their sitting hours work two or three 
hours at their homes. They must strive to 
avoid anything added to their regular work 
which would be either a strain to the mind, or 
keep them from taking exercise in the open. 
The matter of exercise is sometimes very diffi- 
cult to arrange, but it must not be ignored. 
Exercise on “‘ Shank’s mare” is far better than 
none at all, and can be taken at times which 
suit ourselves. If pleasanter exercise than the 
above can be found, all the better; but what- 
ever the form of exercise it must be regular, 
sufficient, and, if possible, daily. 

The questions what shall we eat and what 
shall we drink open up a subject of great im- 
portance in connection with the state of our 
health, and one which it is most difficult to 
treat briefly. We must have a good cook, we 
must have variety in our food, we must make 
an effort to procure fresh fruit and vegetables 
daily even though not the most desirable and 
costly varieties. And where there may be a 
difficulty in procuring a variety of meats, we 
can, at least, have a studied variety in cooking 
that which is available. My own opinion is, 
that the eating of fruit should precede that of 
other articles of food at our morning meals. If 
our dinner is in the evening it is as well to omit 
the eating of fruit for that single meal. 


may vary every day of 
varedy will make this most desirable form of 
food all the more 
have a dinner without soup, but this must not 
be mere water coloured and spiced, but good, 
stron 
the 

With really good soup at dinner a man will not 
starve, even though all the other articles of the 
dinner are not to his liking, or spoiled in the 


cooking. 

We cannot be too careful in the matter of 
our drinking water. Both poling and filtering 
is the water may be necessary. It 

Acad 


ing. 
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For breakfast, porridges and various cereals 
the week, and the very 


palatable. I would never 


and delectable. It is all the better for 
dition of one or more kinds of vegetables. 


is a question 
mind whether some do not err in 
too much soda water. There 


may be 
an excess in this as in many other shings: 
So are we to be on our guard as to excess 
in drinking very strong tea or coffee. Against 
these, in moderation, I have nothing to say. 
It is a great mistake, if not a fault, to be 


irregular as to the time of taking our meals. 
To eat our food almost cold because we are 
careless and dilatory in coming to our meals is 
one of the ways of having dyspepsia a 


permanent guest with us. 


If possible, secure an u 
The air is likely to 
and the sleep to be sounder. 
We cannot do without a fair amount of sleep, 
and it is a + mistake to be habitually late 


room for sleep- 
purer and cooler, 


our hour of retiring. 


There are those who think that it is all right 
and the proper thing to get sick periodically, as 
medicines of all sorts are provided for the sick, 
and are intended to e them well. But 
medicines are not bread and butter, although, 
at times, a real necessity, and do not perma- 
nently improve the constitution of the individual 
as do cand food or genial employment. Think 
of morphiamania, or of taking arsenic for the 
beautifying of the skin and complexion, when 
the discontinuance of the medicine must 
endanger the person’s life. Many of the bodily 
troubles for which medicine is 80 persistently 
taken can be greatly benefited, if not cured, by 
attention to our food. Fruit and vegetables are 
better for us in every way than the constant 
use of patent medicines, so universally adver- 


his advice about | tised 


Variety in our work, even though giving usa 

eater number of hours of occupation,is a positive 
Renate to the health. The mental powers need 
a change, and it may be a positive rest to them 
if they can work for a time on a different line. 
If possible, let music have a large portion of our 
home evenings, and let all who can take a part. 
This is a change which costs us nothing and may 
work wonders. 

Frequent changes, though but for a limited 
period, are of great benefit to us. A short visit 
to some friend, or even a picnic for a day, will 
do much to keep us from running down when 
greatly pressed with work. 

Cheerfulness, not spasmodic, not for a few 
hours after hearing good news, but cheerfulness 
perennial, based and built upon a firm belief 
in the promises of God’s Word, that He will be 
our guide and help in every time of need—this 
will be a wonderfully efficacious medicine, a 
valued tonic, doing good not only to ourselves, 
but to all around us. 


—__ ee 


A. sTaTiIsTicaAL work about the world’s 
millionaires has just been published. While 
there are richer individuals in America, it says, 
most millionaires are to be found in Great 
Britain. But the figures must be taken as 
guess-work, more or less. This is how people 
possessing £1,000,000, or more, are divi ed 
among the nations : Great Britain, 200; United 
States, 100; Germany and Austria, 100; 
France, 75; lRussia, 50; India, 50; all other 
countries, 125. : - ‘ 


Mistress: “ O Bridget, Bridget! What an 
awful numbskull you are? You've put the 
potatoes on the tables with the skins on, right 
in front of our visitors, too. You—you--what 
shall I call you?” ; 

Bridget (affably) : ‘‘ Call me Agnes, if ye loike, 


| mum ; ’tis my other name.” 
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SIGNALS FROM OUR 
WATCH TOWER. 


One reason why Women’s Liberal Asso- 
ciations are becoming in earnest about 
Women’s Suffrage is that it is not possible 
to do much political Ganvassing, without 
becoming aware how very unfit a large 
proportion of the male electors are to form 
@ judgment on ghee questions. In the 
‘local notes”’ of the Accrington Observer 
I find an instance recorded of this im- 
pression being received :— 

One day this week, I met Miss Taylor, the 
ex-secretary of Accrington Women’s Liberal 
Association, fresh from an organising expedi- 
tion in the interests of the Women’s Liberal 
Association. Miss Taylor was one of the three 
Liberal lady workers who went through the 
elections at Petersfield and Brightside (Sheffield), 
and a very interesting story of her experiences 
- she had to tell. The Petersfield labourers, she 
said, were bound body and soul to the land- 
lord, and the landlord, of course, was a Con- 
servative. In Petersfield political education 
was at its lowest ebb. Many of the voters had 
not even a rudimentary knowledge of the great 
political and social questions; some of them 
did not even know how to vote, and one old 
man told her that he had taken his ballot paper 
and dropped it in the box without attaching 
any sort of mark to it, and then came away 
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| quite proud of the fact that he had voted! The 


agricultural labourers start work soon aftér 
four a.m. and when farm work is over they 
have their own cottage gardens to look to, 
and then it is time for bed. And so their days 
are spent—work and bed; bed and work. 

: * * * 

Miss Ormerod reports that the applica- 
tions for the pamphlet on sparrow depre- 
dations rose last week to more than a 
hundred a day, so that it has been found 
necessary to print another large edition. 
Besides injury inflicted by the passerine pest 
upon cornfields and allotments, she says, 
many complaints are now arriving of the theft 
of poultry food where cottagers and others 
are trying to rear fowls for the market, the 
cost of netting having thus to be incurred. 
On the other band iss Edith Carrington, 
the well-known Humanitarian League 
writer, has published a pamphlet urging 
that the sparrows more than make up for 
any corn they take, by the destruction of 
insects and grubs at other times of the 
year. 

* * * 

On this subject a correspondent, . Mrs. 

KE. P. Sayer, writes to us from Carisbrooke : 


“‘ If this useful bird is exterminated we shall 
suffer from plague, pestilence, and famine; a 
plague of flies and noxious creeping, crawling 
creatures; pestilence from putrifying morsels, 
which the sparrow devours especially in large 
towns; a famine of green vegetables and dainty 
salads, for in lieu of these necessary helpers 
there will be hosts of slimy caterpillars and 
grubs, which will devour every green leaf. 
These so-called scientists appear to consider 
themselves wiser than the Creator, who sent the 
sparrow into all parts of the earth, and gave it 
its work to do, which it faithfully does. They 
set themselves to interfere with the laws of 
nature, which are the manifestation of the 
Divine will, and the infringement of these laws 
entails a train of evil consequences which the 
innocent have to endure.” 

* * * 

It may be true that in a state of nature 
one creature keeps down another to 
exactly the point best for the prolific pro- 
duction of the fruits of the earth ; and yet 
it may not be possible to leave one creature 
unchecked now that those who prey on 
him have been interfered with. The 
question is one for experts, of course; 
both Miss Ormerod and Miss Carrington are 
authorities, the former (who is consultin 
entomologist to the Royal Agricultu 
Society) particularly so, and, of course, 
neither of them has any personal interest 
to serve in the matter. So doctors dis- 


agree ! 
x +£ & 

Country air, pure and undiluted, is a 
blessed stimulant to the weak frame of the 
city-bred child. But it is by no means 
every village that has pure country air to 
offer. The sanitary conditions of too many 
of our villages are a disgrace to all con- 
nected with them, and as to the cottages 
which compose the villages, they are 
often badly arranged and overcrowded 
to a degree that would not be permitted in 
any well-managed modern city. Hence 
the kindly people who subscribe to Fresh 
Air funds may be sending the slum chil- 
dren from bad to worse, unless their 
benefactions are carefully administered. 
A correspondent of the London Telegraph 
has found in the Kentish villages of St. 
Mary Cray and Foot’s Cray children sent 
to cottages already so crowded that the 
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visitors slept in a room ten feet square, 
which contained eight occupants. Other 
cases nearly as bad are cited ; amongst them 
children being sent to the neighbourhood 
of typhoid cases, and actually into a 
cottage where there was Moone cough. 
The village is surrounded only by enclosed 
fields and preserved land, and the corre- 


spondent says :— 

“It lies at the bottom of a narrow valley 
and consists of one very long, narrow, and dirty 
street. . . . There is not an inch of unenclosed 
public ground in the parish, andthe only places 
the children have to play in are roadways 
dirtier and narrower than the slums they have 
left behind in London. I saw and chatted with 
several of what are locally called ‘ the holiday 
children’ yesterday, and more pathetic or 
mirthless holiday-makers I have never had the 
misfortune to behold. Three little ones—one 
hatless, and all of them ragged, dirty-faced and 
unkempt—were standing gazing into the win- 
dows of the village-shops, just as one sees them 
on the London pavement. Two others I met 
outside the village were sitting on the damp 
roadside, with never a spot of green grass on 
which to set their feet without being hunted off 
as trespassers.” 


It is to be feared that the Children’s Holi- 
day Fund have found out ‘‘ how noé to do 
it,” if this is a sample of the careless way 
in which the arrangements are made. 

* * * 

There is a reverse side of the sorrows of 
the poor. Last summer, my enthusiastic 
young daughter of fifteen, having seen 
slum baby of six recovering from inflam- 
mation of the lungs, asked my leave to have 
it at our home at Reigate for a fortnight. 
A few days after the child’s arrival, 
Helen having taken her own lunch to 
school, came home in the middle of 
the afternoon, and asked the tiny visitor 
what she had had for dinner. ‘‘ I have not 
had any dinner,’ mournfully replied the 
guest. ‘‘Nodinner! Margaret, why has 
this poor mite had no dinner?” ‘ Why, 
Miss!’ said the astonished cook, “she 
had soup, and mutton and potatoes, and 
rice pudding; you wouldn’t believe how 
much she ate!’’ A day or two after, 
Helen met a young friend leading the un- 
fortunate slum infant by the hand, and 
explaining that she was going to take it 
to her home to give it some tea, as it 


said it had not had any. On this 
occasion, it had but just gone away 
aving my 


from my side, where I was 
tea, in bes garden, and where it had fed 
on milk and innumerable slices of bread 
and butter and jam, till it had come to the 

int of licking off the jam and handing the 
a to the dog. The poor mite had 
evidently been trained to say, ‘‘I have not 
had any,” whenever questioned as to its 
last meal. I told Helen how I had once, 
after listening to a tale of starvation sym- 
pathetically, whisked open a cupboard door 
to look for a basin and found instead bread 
and cold mutton! And Miss Hoddenott, 
of St. Mary’s Home, when I recounted to 
her Helen’s disturbance over her little slum 
protegée, was not a bit surprised, but only 
said sympathetically, “Ah, poor girl, of 
course it upset her; she is not used to that 
sort of thing yet!” Nevertheless, of 
course, privation and poverty do exist, and 
Holiday Funds do deserve help. 

* * * 

The annual conference of the National 
Union of Women Workers will be held at 
Croydon next month, under the presidency 
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of Mrs. Creighton, wife of the Bishop of 


London. The p me for this year 
seems circumscribed and rather dull. The 
first morning’s p me includes a dis- 


cussion on * The Early Care and Training 
of Children under the Poor Law.” In this, 
and in the following discussion on the 
« Medical aspect of Tem ce,” lady 
doctors are expected to take part. Lady 
F. Cavendish will address a young ladies’ 
meeting on “ The Dangers of the Luxury of 
Modern Life,” and Miss E. P. Hughes, of 
Cambridge, Miss Manley, and other authori- 
ties on education will read papers gn ‘‘ The 
Life and Training of Elementary Teachers.” 
The second day will be devoted to dis- 
cussions on the prison life of women and 
children, with the Duchess of Bedford and 
Lady Battersea as the chief speakers. 
* * * 

There are 80 many subjects of great and 
general interest and importance to women 
that it seems a mistake to give so much of 
this meeting up to talking about what is 
really a very small proportion of our sex— 
¢he women abandoned to vice and crime. 
The fact is that ours is by far the more 
sober and the more moral sex. 
drunkenness may or may not be increasing ; 
some people assert that it is, but 
apparently without any reliable evidence ; 
but however that may be, it is quite 
certain that the convictions of women for 
drunkenness, and also the number of 
women sent to prison for any offence, are 
far below the corresponding numbers for 
the other and less numerous sex. It 
seems a pity, therefore, for a meeting 
called to consider the work and interests 
of the morally superior sex to be almost 
entirely given up to talking about the 
comparatively few vicious members of it. 
Self-respect for their ‘sex, genuine and 
honest, is very little developed in women. 

x * * 

The following ladies are already 
announced as candidates for the forth- 
coming School Board election :—Miss 
McKee (Progressive), for the City; Miss 
Elder , (Progressive), Westminster; Mrs. 
Danby (Moderate), Marylebone; Mrs. 
Francis Homan (Progressive), Tower 
Hamlets; Miss Eve (Progressive), Fins- 


bury; and Mrs. Dibden (Moderate), 
Finsbury; Mrs. Maitland (Progressive), 
Chelsea; Miss Honor Morten (Pro- 


gressive), Hackney; Mrs. Bracey Wright 
(Countess de Lormet), Greenwich ; and 
Miss Amy Morant, who is the Labour 
candidate for Greenwich. The election 
does not take place till November, so 
that some others may yet come forward. 


Z * * ae 

It is to be hoped they will do so, for 
even should every one of those named be 
elected it would not be a fair proportion 
of the Board. There never has been a fair 
proportion of women members, not because 
of the unwillingness of the electors to return 
lady members, but because of the scarcity 
of women candidates. It seems rather 
absurd to ask for more public work till we 
more effectually fill the spheres open to us. 
A difficulty about a London School Board 
election, however, is its expensiveness. 
The “ Divisions” of this giant metropolis 
are so huge that the cost of effectively 
appealing to the electors is prohibitory to a 
great many of the women who would be 
useful and efficient members. It is no good 
for a woman to stand unless she does see 
her way to spend enough to let the con- 
stituency hear of her and see her; and, 


Female. 
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however careful one is, the cost of printing 
and circulating an address by the ten 
thousand, of hiring halls and announcing 
the meetings to be held in them, and of 
advertising in the local papers (the neces- 
sary price of getting the speeches reported, 
as @ rule), mounts ah a large sum in a 
constituency of 50, or 60,000 voters— 
and that is the size of many of these Lon- 
don “ Divisions.” A capable, business- 
like lady, who can spend enough money to 
effectu ly bring herself before the electors 
will be almost certainly returned. But if 
she cannot do this, she will very likely fail, 
no matter how good her qualifications 
really are; and women comparativel 

rarely are in a position to spend muc 


money. : 
* *  * 


The City of London is the one “ Division” 
in which, by a happy family arrangement, 
a contest has been avoided for many suc- 
cessive elections. Miss Rose Davenport 
Hill has had the good fortune to sit for 
this division for the past eighteen years, and 
has devoted herself to the care of the chil- 
dren in the Industrial Schools—the “ waif "’ 
class for whose benefit her father in his day 
also did much good work. Miss Daven- 
port-Hill has now decided, to the general 
regret, to resign her work on the Board. 

* * * 


Miss Callis, who has been for seven 
years on the staff of the Stockwell Training 
College, has been appointed by the Educa- 
tion Department one of Her Majesty's 
Sub-Inspectors of Schools in a suburban 
district of London. 

* * 


* 

Lady Marcus Beresford, whose far-famed 
cats are the centre of attraction at almost 
every show, has become the Patroness of 
the Dublin Home for Starving and Forsaken 
Cats. A substantial contribution sent by 
Lady Marcus shows the interest that she 
takes in pussy’s welfare. 

* * * 


One would suppose that the voice alone 
would immediately betray a woman who 
tried to masquerade as a man; yet the 
tales are legion, and many are apparently 
well authenticated, of women successfully 
carrying out sucha trick. The latest is 
‘just out.” It is stated that a woman 
named Hannah Webber, a music-hall 
singer, having broken down in America in 
her health, desired to join her relatives in 
Sheffield, and being unable to pay her 
passage, she disguised herself as a cattle- 
man, and worked her passage to England, 
where she landed last week at Liverpool. 
She maintained her disguise almost till the 
last, when she over-strained herself in 
lifting a heavy weight and had to reveal 


the truth. 
* * 


A branch of the Lace Association that is 
doing such good work in Northampton- 
shire, Bedfordshire and Bucks, has just 
been formed to give special attention and 
fostering care to North Bucks, where 
there are many workers. The ladies of 
the district have joined under the presi- 
dency of Mrs. Walter Carlile, and are 
trying to revive the industry of pillow 
point lace, and to bring purchasers and 
workers directly together. Full informa- 
tion can be procured from Miss M. E. B. 
Burrowes, Moreton Manor House, near 
Buckingham, who has this good work very 
much at heart. The lace is made on the 
pillow, and is prettier and not much more 
costly than a good imitation or machine- 
made lace, 
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There has been a great ‘“ International 
xsgeeeee Congress" at the Memorial 
Hall, in which several ladies have taken 
eo <a them Miss May Yates and 

adame Viegelé. The latter also con- 
tributed a very interesting stall of foods 
and appliances to the exhibition. 


* * * 

Amongst the kindly acts of the Duchess 
of York in Ireland, one much appreciated 
by those concerned was to order a very 
magnificent embroidered dress from the 
Poor Ladies’ Work Society. The work 
will be begun at once, as it can be divided 
and given to different embroideresses. The 
material will be Mgt oe white satin, and 
the ornament in diamond and silver a 
revival, but under very improved conditions, 
of the French work of the early days of the 
present cent The price of the dress 
will be £100, and it is to be entrusted to a 
Dublin firm to be made up. Poor ladies 
are even more numerous and more to 
be pitied in Ireland than elsewhere, owing 
to the land disputes having deprived so 
many of the incomes that were left for 
their maintenance by parents. 

%* * * 


Mr. Chaplin, as President of the Local 
Government Board, has supplied a new 
reason why women should become voters, 
so as to check or punish the arbitrary ill- 
usage of some women by men dressed in a 
little brief authority at Parliamentary elec- 
tions. The Oswestry Board of Guardians 
recently had to consider the question of 
the appointment of a Relieving Officer, their 
late officer having died after a long illness, 
during which his duties were most 
thoroughly performed by his wife. After 
his death, the local Board of Guardians 
decided that, in the interest of the poor 
and the efficiency of the public service, 
they could not do better than instal 
the widow in her husband's place. ll 
such appointments have to receive the 
formal sanction of the President of the 
Local Government Board, but that assent 
is usually given as a matter of course. 
In this case, however, Mr. Chaplin ordered 
a letter to be written urging the Board to 
appoint a man, and on their declining to 
change their election, he announced that 
he should refuse to sanction the lady's 
appointment. The Guardians have remon- 
strated, but are powerless against this 
“ beaureaucracy,” and Mr. Chaplin need 
have no fear of the next election, for he: 
has no woman constituents. Hence, the 
candidate of proved capacity is debarred 
from her post simply by reason of her 
sex. 

* * * 

It is hardly to be wondered at, however, 
that men oppose the entry of women into 
new occupations when the latter undersell 
their labour in the shocking manner 
referred to in Miss Hill’s article on women 
compositors in this issue. The difference 
that she gives as existing between the 
wages that a skilled girl compositor 
receives and those of a man is outrageous. 
When will it be possible to induce women 
to regard their true interest enough to 
refuse such unfair wages? But so 
long as public authorities, from the State 
Departments down to the Vestries and 
the School Boards, set the example of 
paying women over one-third less wages 
than are paid men for identical work, so 
long will it be difficult to make a stand 
against even worse imposition on the part 
1 of private employers. 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE IN 
AMERICAN COLLEGES. 
By Miss Marin Tasor, 


Dean of the Unwersity of Chicago. 
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tendencies; to maintain a just appreciation of 

the dignity of woman's home sphere; to foster 

a cca interest in its affairs; to teach a 

correct theory, at least, of the household and its 

management, and to give some practical train- 

, | ing in such domestic duties as t of illustra- 
tion in college life. 
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have a very close relation to domestic science 
and nay be : 


Sha » political economy, logic, » and 

have a natural = of handi-| ‘1. Domestie economy will be taught theo- and German. Since it is 7 armee a 

craft. The old theory that there is an | retically, through text-book and by lectures, by | the student to have a good outfit in these 
t instinct which will lead girls in the | 8 com t instructress 


allied subjects, domestic science should not be 
offered the senior, or possibly the junior 
bere and should always have the place of a 

elective. Instruction should be | pen in 
the class-room by means of lectures and quizzes 
combined with practical work, which should 
include s— : 

1. Visits of inspection accom by the 
instructor to houses in process of construction, 
of good and bad types. 

2. Visits to homes where the housekeeper 
has put in practice some or all the theories of 
modern sanitary and economic living. 

8. Conferences with successful and progressive 
housekeepers. 


peten . 
‘2. Visible illustration of the principles 
under discussion will be furnished, to the 
utmost practicable extent, in the co kitchen, 
larder, dining-room, &c., with erence to 
the selection of meats, vegetables, and other 
articles of food, their preparation for the table ; 
the a of a pantry; the setting and 
serving of the table; carving; care of silver and 
cutlery; distribution of domestics’ work ; 


washing, ironing, &c. 

‘8, Personal instruction will be given to 
everyone who needs it, as to the care of herown 
clothing and her own room, with cular 
directions respecting the best tr ent of 


a book. carpet, bed, bureau and other furniture; and| 4. Practical work and original investigation 
such methods do not prove uate, | the laws of order, neatness, and taste will be | in the laboratory of sani ch ‘ 

it is natural to turn next to the schools for | systematically enforced on all. No servants’| The general topics studied in the course 

the which is desired. More | work will be exacted of the young ladies; yet | should be :— 

than years ago, when Catherine Beecher | they should be taught to superintend the work 1. The house and its foundations from a 

wrote her treatise on Domestic Economy, she | of servants in their own apartments, and to do | sanitary as well as an architectural standpoint. 

made a plea for this training and gave it a| with their own hands there whatever a lady| 2. The mechanical apparatus of the house, 
turn by describing a course carried on | ought to know how to do.” .| heating, lighting, ventilation, ey &e., 

a gchool which was considered a model in| In the words of one of the early graduates, | including methods of testing their efficiency. 
those days. 8. Furnishing and the general care a | the 


‘So rapidly did the idea of college education 
change that, three years later, the only vestige 
of this pro me left was the: sewing hour. 
The steward’s department and the laundry were 
forbidden ground, and the only ‘domestic 
economy ’ taught was based on the making of 
the bed after due airing, and the dusting of the 
few articles which the parlour contained. No 
supervision of servants was hinted at.” 

his was the last notable effort in the higher 
schools to give instruction in domestic affairs 
according to the trade-school idea. , It was 
learned that much time and effort were given 
without receiving results of corresponding 
educational value. 

Believing’ that the time was coming when 
the domestic art might and should become a 
science to be worked out in the homes of 
educated women, and convinced that if girls 
were capable of thinking about the problems of 
house-work, and of investigating and discovering 
new and better ways of solving them, they 
would find the work an interesting and worthy 
one, the trustees of Wellesley College in 1890 
established a course in domestic science. 

The fact that the sentiment of former days 
had not entirely died out, is shown by the 
following extract from current number of the 
college paper :— 

‘“‘The new course in domestic economy is 
very popular. It has only one drawback, that 
all the girls who elect it are immediately 
branded as engaged.” 

The central thought underlying the present 

lace of domestic science in a college curriculum 
is that whatever may be said of the advisability 
of girls taking a systematic course of advanced 
study for four years, since they seem bound to 
do it in increasing numbers, intelligent effort 
should be directed toward adapting this general 
training to the special work in the home. 
which it should be the pride and ambition of 
women to carry on more successfully than is 
sometimes the case. Accordingly, the subject 
should be put in the college curriculum ona 
par with the other sciences, and as a summing 
up of all the science teaching of the course. 

The modern college course, with its increasing 
amount of free elective work, and the new 
subjects which are constantly introduced and 
offered to the students, affords a wide range of 
topics. It may truly be said that no form of 
activity in which women engage demands 
more varied attainment or wider knowledge 
than that of housekeeping. It follows that 
every subject offered in the college curriculum 
has a relation more or less direct to domestic 
science. The term of four years, however 
long it may seem in anticipation, passes all 
too quickly, and proves quite unequal to the 
plans of the ambitious student who dreams 
that in that time she can cover the whole 
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young lady is required to spend a 
portion of her time in domestic employments, 
either in sweeping, dusting, set and cleanin, 
tables, washing and ironing, or other househ 
con 


cerns. 

By a systematic arrangement of school and 
Pr drt duties, a moderate proportion of time, 
not exceeding two hours a | from each of the 
pupils, scocmnpsiened all the domestic labour of 
& y of ety, except the cooking, which 
= done by two hired ———— an 

wenty-five years passed. Vassar ege 
was rc ri and brought into the life of 
American women an influence which has 
developed with significant and far-reaching 
results, Among the new educational features 
proposed by the college was that of a 
special course in domestic economy, which was 
outlined as follows in the prospectus issued in 
1865 : 


house, including the general care of cleaning. 

4. Sanitary aspects of clothing. 

5. Food and water supplies, with a more 
or less extended discussion of nutrition and 
dietaries. 

6. Relation of domestic service to the general 
qusetice of labour, with a study of present con- 

itions and proposed reforms. 

The present outlook in regard to the adoption 
and further development of such courses of 
study is very hopeful in the minds of those who 
believe that progress is not to be measured 
merely by excitement and turmoil. The place 
given in the public schools and industrial 
institutes to the more elementary and practical 
aspects of the subject indicates that it is assum- 
ing its right place in public esteem, and is 
regarded as having distinct educational. re 
sibilities in addition to its utilitarian value. The 
duty now rests with the colleges and higher 
institutions of learning to provided training, not 
merely for those women whose field of activity 
will be chiefly restricted to their individual 
households, but also for those who will have the 
care and direction of similar training in other 
grades of schools. ; 

At the University of Chicago, under the 
general term of “Sanitary Science,” the work 
is at present united with the department of 
sociology, and an effort is made to co-ordinate 
the courses offered with the aims and methods 
of social philosophy in general. The trend of 
the courses offered, therefore, is not largely 
technical, but their aim is to serve as a helpful 
foundation for future duties and interests, not 
only as householders, but as owners and 
agents of tenements, students of social reforms, 
administrators of schools, hospitals, prisons, 
and kindred institutions, and practical philan- 
thropists. It is thus evident that the course 
of study is by no means to be considered as 
restricted to women. Under this ese view 
of its importance, men may, equally with 
women, bear their part in helping to secure 
the prosperity which to be truly national must 
first of all rest in the homes, whether they be 
of the poor and degraded or of the wealthy 
and favoured classes. The courses at the 
University of Chicago begin with one on 
general hygiene, intended primarily for under- 
graduates, and quite practical in method and 
scope. It leads to a more complete and tech- 
nical course on house sanitation, and the brief 
time devoted in it to the study of food is 
supplemented by fuller courses on the physio- 
logical and chemical principles of water and 
foods, including food analysis, food adultera- 
tions, dietaries, and the scientific principles 
of the application of heat to food materials. 
A new laboratory has been recently opened 
which, with the aid of allied departments, wil 


‘The household is, by common consent, 
woman’s peculiar province. In the majority 
of cases, it is the only one in which she per- 
forms an independent and dominant part. 
The art of administering its various economies, 
therefore, is among the least dispensable of her 
acquisitions, nor can anyone hope to be 
recognised as a thoroughly accomplished 
woman who is not an accomplished house- 
keeper. 

‘© But home is the proper school for this art 
—the only school in which the housekeeper can 
be thoroughly trained and accomplished. The 
young lady at school is not placed in the proper 
condition for successful practice; nor can any- 
thing more than an approximation to those con- 
ditions be effected amidst the complex arrange- 
ment and crowded occupations of the college 
life, all looking to a widely different object. 
The trustees are satisfied that a full course in 
the arts of dqmestic economy cannot be success- 
fully incorporated in a system of liberal or 
college education, without a far larger demand 
on the time of the students than would be either 
practicable or wise. The result of experiments 
already made in this direction is not such as to 
encou a repetition. 

‘On the other hand, it is not forgotten that 
the young lady who takes the college course is 
withdrawn from home for years during the 
formative period of her life; placed in an 
artificial community, surrounded by influences 
and engaged in pursuits which, however exalted 
and salutary in themselves, are foreign to those 
with which her future life must be most con- 
versant. In such circumstances, she is in 
danger of forming tastes and habits tending to 
unfit her for her allotted sphere, and to render 
its duties perhaps positively distasteful. What- 
ever the college can do, consistently with its 
special work, it will do to guard against such 
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an opportunity for independent investi- 
oeons in ead to new and unsettled problems 
pertaining to household administration. 
It will thus be seen that vast changes in edu- 
cational methods, both general and special, 
have taken place in the last half century. It 
can but be believed that on the whole the 
changes have been in the direction of sound 
, and it is also to be hoped that the 

has still richer fruits in store. 
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THE ATOM AND THE MASS. 


By Frances E. WILLARD. 

Wuen in New York recently we had a talk with 

an editor, who is, perhaps, more successful than 

most others in securing a great clientele for his 

really praiseworthy paper. As he is 6 genius 

in his way, some of the things he said were 

jotted down afterwards, and they may prove 

ve of a larger charity to some of our 

folk who think it is all wrong to “have 

one’s name in the newspaper.” The editor said 
in effect:— 

“There is a beautiful and pathetic instinct in 
every human soul, away down deep, that makes 
it desire to know and be known by every other. 
Perhaps this is a prophecy of the time when 
there will be no more isolation for anybody, and 
that would goa long way toward making the 
world a paradise. Human nature can not deny 
itself, and I think it is a very surface view that 
sees no good in the desire to be correlated in 
one’s life and work with other people. I wish 
those who make jokes at the expense of the 
lonely ones who would like to ‘catch on,’ could 
look over the letters that I receive by thousands 
every day. One is from an old lady who lives 
in a log-house away in the Adirondacks, and she 
has picked berries enough to pay the subscrip- 
tion price of our paper for a year. She says in 
closing,‘ I hope you will put my name and this 
letter in the paper.’ Now that is not because 
that woman expects to be famous or to gain 
notoriety, but because she leads a life so lone- 


‘some, and she knows there is a great, musical, 


clanging, talkative world far away that she will 
never see. She would like to get the tip of 
her finger just for once somewhere on the edge 
of things. As you white-ribbon women say, 
‘She wants to belong.’ So I print a sentence 
from her letter, and she will keep that and read 
it over, and be hardly able to believe her eyes 
when she sees that a thought of hers has passed 
through the magical second birth of types and 
paper. Many a kindly thought will flash along 
the invisible line between her log-house and my 
great, whirring offices in the heart of New York 
City, and thus my paper will become a factor 
in building up that solidarity of mankind which 
every generous heart has predicted and desired 
since thought began. Besides all this, it does the 
people in cities good to know that there is such 
an old woman who cared enough for a good 
paper (of course my paper is the very best !) to 
go out into the thicket and prick her fingers 
and not mind it, as she heard the thud of the 
ripe blackberries falling into her little tin basin. 
It helps the mutual comprehension of widely 
different classes of people, and spreads abroad 
the light of the better time tocome. You do 
not know how many of these poor people in 
the woods and on the far-off prairies have sent 
me a little money for the Armenians, and I do 
not know any single expense connected with 
the paper that I have paid so willingly as the 
extra that it costs to print their names.” 

There was the ring of brotherly good-will in 
the editor’s voice as he told these things, and 
they touched my heart deeply, perhaps the 
more because I was once one of the loneliest of 
little girls. We lived twelve years on a 
Wisconsin farm, going there when that now 
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prosperous state was a mere territory with a 
handful of population. I do not know the year 
in which “Grace Greenwood” announced in her 
lovely child's paper, entitled, The Little Pilgrim 
(twenty-five cents a year), which my mother 
got for me out of her “butter money,” that 
every boy or girl who sent her seven new 
subscribers should have his or her name printed 
in the paper. At once I confided to my mother 
that I was going to try for that prize. She 
encouraged me to do so, and would stand in the 
road, watching me as I careered over the prairie 
on the back of ‘“‘ Old Gray,” a docile farm 
horse, for she feared lest I might fall. 
(Oh, loving, watchful mother’s eyes; the 
most steadfast in the world; the most like 
God’s! And yet they closed upon the world, 
and with them ceased that sense of steadfast 
security that the heart had always known 


‘until her heart was still.) 


Well, I got the names, and with much ado 
the little letter was composed and rewritten 
several times before we considered it worthy to 
go to “Grace Greenwood”! A month later 
the little paper came, and among other names 
I soon spied mine, but behold Frances was 
spelt with an ¢, and after the impetuous fashion 
of that early age, it was flung on the floor with 
the impatient exclamation, ‘ That’s a boy’s 
name! I’ve lost the prize!” 

The world is now under a shrinking process ; 
it will hardly be bigger than an orange after a 
while. Inventors tell us that it will be possible 
at any time to see as well as hear any person on 
its surface with whom we may wish to com- 
municate. Toward that sublime event we 
move faster than moves the chariot of the sun, 
but to millions of us it will always be “‘ the gay, 
fascinating, the far-off world,” and we should 
like to know more about it, to be more 
thoroughly a part of it, to anticipate the time 
when “we shall know as we are known.” If 
our instinctive wish for this involves ‘‘ good 
uses,” as the Swedenborgians say, %.e., if our 
names and work, whether through the press or 
borne on by the human voice, carry the tidings 
of “heart within and God o’erhead,” then let 
them go whithersoever they will, and wherever 
they go, they shall help to please and brighten 
this great world true to its law, that the atom 
must ever be drawn toward the mass by an 
irresistible attraction, according to the laws of 
nature, which are the laws of God. 


Ee 


‘‘ T wonpER,” said Teddy, one sunny day, 

As he gazed at the meadow with thoughtful 
frown, 

“Why the grass is so pretty and green and 
bright, 

When it comes from the earth, so dirty and 
brown!” 

With a look of surprise in her great blue eyes, 

‘Why, don’t you RriCw 2?” cried small Katrine, 

“ The sun is yellow, the sky is blue, 

And that is the reason the grass is green.” 

x  * OX 


Tue Tabernacle at Salt Lake City, the 
capital of Utah, is, in respect to its acoustic 
properties, the most remarkable place of worship 
in the world. It is constructed to hold 25,000 
people, yet it is possible for a person standing 
at one end to distinctly hear the sound of a pin 
dropped into a hat at the other, a test of its 
curious power to convey sound which is offered 
to every stranger who is shown over the build- 
ie * x 

A Post Orrice Ipyt.—Pat—‘‘How mony 
sthamps does thot take?” Clerk—‘‘ What's 
in it, lead?” Pat—Foive good silver dollars 
for the folks over the say, begob.” Clerk— 
“Why don’t you send paper money ? This will 
be lost out of the envelope before it reaches its 
destination.” Pat—‘Begorra, it’s hard to 
satisfy yez. Look at thot sign, ‘ Post No Bills.’” 


A PARENT’S SYMPATHY. 
By Lucy PgeckHam. 

Parents who desire to bring up their children 

in the practice of all the virtues often find them- 

selves defeated in their object, and the child 

who has been to its mother as the very apple of 


her eye, b a sorrow to her heart at a time 
when she ed for the fruition of her highest 
hopes. ‘“ Why is this grief mine ?” she cries, in 


the disappointment which consumes her. ‘Why 
is this barrier raised between my child’s heart. 
and my own? Have I not loved enough? Have 
I not made sacrifice sufficient? My 
pleasure in things which I have despised. He 
refuses to honor the things I most approve. He: 
no longer looks with favor upon my advice and 
chooses for companions those whose thought is 
at total variance with all he has been taught to 
believe. What shall Ido? Where shall | turn 
for comfort ? The child that was mine seems 
mine no longer and I go disconsolately my own 
way with o his indifference, or, at best, his 
pity to attend me. Where lies the fault? Is 
ere no remedy ?” 

I have been asked these questions over and 
again by sorrowing mothers whose children 
were alienated from them, not always by evil 
practices, but often by independent thinking 
and acting. And when I have listened to the 
history of the home life, and investigated the 
methods of education, I usually come upon & 
similar fact in each case. 

It seems to be this: That there comes a time 
in the life of each individual when the individu- 
ality breaks into a new path for iteelf. It may 
be in regard to some trivial matter, or it may 
be a matter of serious consequence; but never 
in the child’s life is it in greater need of true 
sympathy. Never does a parent need more 
self-control, more. tact, more graciousness, if 
the child’s respect, love and reverence are to be 


on « 

bonds between parent and child in the 
future depend on the adjustment in this crucial 
test. But what is the usual course pursued ? 
Instead of respectful attention to the new idea 
(new to the young mind, though it may not be 
to the matured one), there is a manifest in- 
difference, scorn or absolute opposition and 
utter lack of sympathy shown to its enter- 
tainment. The sensitive spirit feels a 
door close between him and his parents, 
and he has no key with which to unlock it. 
He finds himself alone, yet proud in the posses- 
sion of new desires and aspirations, and taken 
up with these, does not feel the loss of parental 
sympathy, or, if he does, it is only rebel 
against its withholding. And its being withheld 
cannot deter the force of the impulses which 
sway him. 

He feels that he must move forward, not 
backward, and he grows to feel a contempt for 
the past, and he takes ad his new ro/e and 
pursues his course to a higher or lower life, as 
the case may be. If toward the higher life, then 
a pitying tenderness will return for those to 
whom he owes his existence, but it will never be 
the love and confidence which might have been 
had that test of true sympathy proven the bond 
to exist in perfection. If the individuality leads 
to a lower plane of life the contempt will 
increase, and neither regret nor repentance in 
after days will bring a return of loving respect. 
It will forever ring as a truth in that mind: “ If 
my father or my mother had but given me 
sympathy, had but shown me lovingly a better 
way, I should never have taken this.” 

It is not always in our hours of sadness or 
distress that we need the manifestation of 
sympathy most. It is in human nature when 
the signal of distress is raised to quickly 
respond. But there are more critical times. 
When our aspirations are natural, when a project 
for the attainment of some new joy, some open- 
ing prospect for happiness, when new friends 
and relationships must be formed, then, eves 
more than in our dire distress, do we need the 
deepest tenderness from those in whom we have 
fixed our faith. But then is the time when the 
heart is slow to give. It jealously withholds its 
best and gives “‘ grudgingly and of necessity."” It 
cannot believe in a happiness which it can only 
share with others, and those perhaps compara- 
tive strangers; consequently a selfishness 
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acorn, 
beautifully says : 

God gives us love, something to love, 

when love has grown to ripeness, 

That on which it throve falls off, 

And love is left alone. 

And so, dear mothers, it must be for ever. 
Only as your hearts can encompass and include 
ar ag and interests of those dear to you, 
which, though they do not fully ap to you, 
qn make in because they are of 

terest to your chil » will you be able to 
ay pace with the advancing life of your boys 

girls. And if that on which pa love 
seemed to thrive falls off and love is left alone, 
still love on, generously, faithfully, and extend 


your pathy into every new relation, till you 
ghall know for a certainty that “the Lord 
loveth a cheerful giver.” 


THE STRUGGLE FOR 
EXISTENCE. 


Tre tired student, the exhausted professional 
man, the teacher, are revived, restored, and 
strengthened by Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa, mainly 
through the action of that beneficent ingredient, 
Kola, which brightens the eye, and stores up 
reserve power in the nervous system. Bear in 
mind, the nervous system controls and directs 
all the powers of a vigorous life. It is the 
man or woman with the stron nervous 
system that wins in the battle of life. Therefore 

e duty of all is to strengthen this controlling 

pore and it has been proved that nosing 5a 
so effective in doing this as Dr. Tibbles’ 
Vi-Cocoa. 

Merit, and merit alone, is what is claimed 
for Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa, and the proprietors 
are ro to send to any reader who names 

OMAN’ 


the 3 SIGNAL a dainty sample tin of 
Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa free and post-paid. There 
is no magic in all this. It is a plain, honest, 


straightforward offer. It is done to introduce 
the merits of Vi-Cocoa into every home. Dr. 
Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa as a concentrated form of 
nourishment and vitality is invaluable; nay, 
more than this; for to all who wish to face 
the strife and battle of life with greater 
endurance and more sustained exertion, it is 
absolutely indispensable. 

Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa is made up in 6d. 
packets, and 9d. and 1s. 6d. tins. It can be 
obtained from all chemists, grocers, and stores, 
or from Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa, Limited, 60, 61 
& 62, Bunhill Row, London, E.C. 


Littie troubles wear the heart out. It is 
easier to throw a cannon-ball a mile than a 
feather—even with artillery. - 

* * * 


To give a suggestion, or even serious advice 
to another may be kind and wise, but to press 
either beyond certain limits is both rude and 
impolite. 
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ECONOMICAL COOKERY. 


SOME SAVOURIES. 
Herz is something new in the way of 
; ANCHOVY PASTS. 
of a 


of the frying pan should not attempt such 


poun 
there is a fair share of fatand lean; and remember 
cannot be too well done, for 
ly parts be removed, a 
mince is an abomination, in whatever guise it 
may be served. Now, have about the eighth of 
pint of brown sauce, or gravy, as plain as is 
liked, but thick it must be, also well flavoured. 
Tomato ketchup, mushroom ketchup, or any 
good store sauce may be used to heighten the 
ency, or a li mustard is rate. 
ayenne in moderation, with salt and pepper: 
are si aa and, if liked, some finely-powdered 
mixed herbs, or any of the many mixtures of 
herbs and spices sold by good 
of which adds so much to the 
savouries generally. Having blended these 
ingredients, make a frying batter, thick and 
ape sooty to aes seen &c., with 
it, up als an pping it 
in the batter, and, by the way, if the raat be 
floured a little, the batter will adhere the better, 
a fact, I think, not generally known. The fat 
may be what you will, so that it is clean and 
hot; as soon as a golden brown, drain the little 
i on soft, crumpled paper, and serve very 
These are delightful if some thick tomato 
pulp be used in place of brown sauce for the 
sake of achange, but it should have suitable 
consistence given to it by the aid of flour and 
butter, well cooked ether first; indeed, it 
should resemble a thick custard; if it be thin 
the mixture will not keep its shape, and the 
result be very different from the real thing. 
If a spoonful only of cold game be used wi 
the mutton, so much the better for the taste of 
the little fritters. 


GRILLED RABBIT. 


Some people complain that’ rabbits are dry 
eating; the fault is not entirely due to the 
nature of the meat, for a great deal depends 
upon the mode of cooking. A rabbit, that is to 
say, can be made very dry, or the natural dry- 
ness may be considerably nullified. Take a 
young one and split it, keeping back the head 
and neck and any other part that may be much 
discoloured. It should be very dry, 7.c., washed 
in advance of the cooking. Now gash it deeply 
and closely in the back and legs, and season it 
well with white pepper, cayenne, and a little 
mace or nutmeg, only a morsel, but the pepper 
may be sprinkled on generously. Coat it with 
hot fat by dipping it in, then broil or grill it 
over @ clear fire, or, of course, a gas griller 
answers famously. It should be done slowly 
enough to cook it thoroughly, the first heat 
being the greatest. Turn very often, and apply 


a little more hot fat from time to time, using 
a brush or feather. When quite done and anice 
brown, season it, and put a little dissolved butter 
over, cover and keep it hot; meanwhile, mix a 


tity of which erabl 
oavy? pref ly made 
This should be thickened a little, if 


ds to di 

the “‘secret’’ of her apple sauce, which she 
found to be always liked, ed 

pork, duck, or mutton (with which it was a 

vourite accompaniment of hers); it was a 

: dition of a 


made chutney, the blend being a happy one of 
sweet and sour. 

I can recommend, as worth a trial, a mixture 
of mutton and game of one sort or a mixture, 
for the foundation of many a dainty little 
savoury, for the mutton takes up the gamey 
flavour, and so the dish is raised above the 
common place, however little there may be of 
the more costly ingredient ; even sufficient for 
a“ twang” is appreciated. 

A VBRY EXCELLENT TOAST 

is prepared, by taking a mixture of minced 
game and beef, or mutton, or both, with a 
morsel of ham, and enough brown sauce or 
thick gravy to moisten; then, to a couple of 
tablespoonsful add the yolk of an ge beaten up 
thoroughly, stir till thick over the and serve 
a once - bread fried rj ie as pie 
plenty of seasoning and piping hot, and failure 
should be tmpousiite, si 


HOW TO CURE SLEEPLESSNESS. 


AN old gentleman gave good advice to a young 
et who conmpletned of sleeplessness. He 
said: “Learn how to breathe and darken your 
room completely, and you won't need any 
doctoring.” 

‘‘ Learn how to breathe! I thought that was 
one thing we learned before coming into 
world so terribly full of other things to be 
learned,” the insomniac said, ruefully. 

“On the contrary, not one in ten adults 
know how to breathe. To breathe perfectly is 
to draw the breath in long, deep inhalations, 
slowly and regularly, so as to relieve the lower 
lungs of all noxious accumulations. Shallow 
breathing won’t do this. 

‘‘T have overcome nausea, headache, sleep- 
lessness, seasickness and even more serious 
threatenings by simply going through a breath- 
ing exercise—pumping from my lower lungs, 88 
it were, all the malarisl inhalations of the day 
by long, slow, ample breaths. rey before 
going to bed, making sure of standing where 
you can inhale pure air, and then darken your 
sleeping room completely. We live too much 
in an electric glare by night. If you suffer 
from sleeplessness after this experiment 18 
fairly tried, I shall be surprised.” 


“ How did you learn to skate?” a little boy 
was asked. “Oh!” was the innocent but 
significant answer, “by getting up every time I 


fell down.” 
* * 


Tue Bricht YouncstER.—* Mamma, if I am 
ood will I go to heaven?” Mamma—“ Yes, 
ear.” The Bright Youngster—‘‘ How’ll I get 

back ?” 
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WHAT TO WEAR. 


GLOVE FITTING. 


BAZAR AMERICAN PATTERNS. 


Head Office: 130, 132, White Street, 
New York, U.8.A. 


6972-LADIES’ WAIST 
WITH BOLERO. 

(Hints by May Manton.) 
Aone the most ired of 
the season’s fancies, nothing 
has as yet met with such 
uni favour as the 
stylish little bolero jacket 
and deep - genes girdles. 
So extremely popular have 
they become that it is very 
wisely predicted that they 
have come to stay. 

The charmin ice here 
represented satisfactorily ex- 

ses the newestideas. It 

carnal out in striped silk, 
with full vest of white silk 
mousseline, upon which is 
sewed three rows of narrow 
satin ribbon. The bolero 
fronts are ornamented with 
revers edged with lace and 
ribbon, which extends around 
the free edges of the entire 
jacket. The collar of crapped 
mousseline is surmounted by 
a full graduated plaiting of 
lace, finishing at the centre- 
back with a fanciful arrange- 
ment of lace. The waist is 
mounted upon a glove-fitted 
ining meow with usual 
n of seams and double 
bust darts and closes in the 
centre-front. The full vest 
is errors top and bottom 
and adjusted upon the lining 
fronts to close invisibly in 
centre-front or on the left 
side, if preferred. Smooth 
under-arm gores separate 
the fronts from the back and the boleroes are 
included in the shoulder and under-arm seams. 
The seamless back fits smoothly across the 
shoulders with the fulness at the waist line laid 
in close overlapping plaits that meet in centre. 
A satin girdle that is deepest at the front, where 
it is pointed, encircles the waist. The one- 
seamed gigot sleeves are arranged over two- 
seamed linings and stand out stylishly at the 
top, fitting the arm.closely below; they extend 
over the hand in pretty Venetian points that 
are decorated with lace and ribbon. 

_To make this waist for a lady in the medium 
size will require three yards of 44-inch wide 
material. The pattern, No. 6972, is cut in 
sizes for a 82, 34, 36, 88 and 40-inch bust 
measure, and retails for 25 cents. 


LADIES’ AND MISSES’ FLANNEL 
WRAPPER. 


This pattern consists of five pieces—front, 
ack, two sleeve portions and collar. In 
cutting, lay the edge of collar marked by triple 
crosses on the lengthwise fold of material. Put 
the pit together according to corresponding 
notches. Turn the edge of front under at 
rforated line, gather the neck edge between 
ouble crosses and take up the under-arm dart 
by placing corresponding perforations together. 
Close the seams of sleeve, gather the upper 
edge between double crosses and place in arm’s 
eye, with the inside arm seam at notch and the 
single perforation at shoulder seam. Place the 
collar on neck by notch and roll over on 
erforated line. Close in centre front with 
uttons and button holes to waist line or the 
entire length if preferred. A girdle holds it in 
position at waist. 26, 28, 30, 32, 34, 36, 88, 40, 
and 42-inches breast measure. The above will 
be sent by mail on receipt of sixpence by Bazar 
Pattern Co. (English Agency) Department, W., 


Belper. 


6972.—Lap1gEs’ WaIsT WITH BOLERO. 


6270.--LADIES’ & MISSES’ 
BLANKET WRAPPER. 
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WHAT TO WEAR. 


Autumn has come upon us very suddenly this 
ear, and people who have set off on their 
olidays with an ample wardrobe find them- 

selves suddenly with nothing to wear. Light 

w dresses look very unsuitable at present, 

and warm wraps have become a_ positive 

necessity. Woollen materials are the only 
wear, and we find ourselves spending most 
of our time in the old navy serge 
which had been only intended for wet 
days. New autumn dresses cannot be got till 
we return to town, but the wardrobe can easily 
be reinforced by a couple of warm blouses, 
which can be easily ie at home. Striped 
flannel is an excellent material for this purpose, 
either in red or blue, with a narrow white 
thread stripe. The blouse should be finished off 
with a box pleat in front, fastened by small 

white pearl buttons, and there should be a 

square yoke at the back. Bishop sleeves, 
finished off with long or short cuffs, 
according to taste, should complete this 
useful garment. Both blouse and sleeves should 
be lined, or it will not be sufficiently warm. 

The band looks best when made of the same 
material as the blouse. Two yards and a half 
of the material will be requ for the blouse, 
the same quantity of lining, and half-a-dozen 
shirt buttons. fancy flannel can 
be bought for about eighteen pence the 
eng so one can have a_ useful blouse 
or about five shillings. Exactly the same 
patterns and colours can be had in drill, 
and this can be procured from Messrs. 
Peter Robinson’s at 64d. the yard. Entire 
dresses of red drill, striped with white, look 
very nice at this season of the year, the bodice 

made as above described, and the skirts made 


quite plain and fastened at either side with four 


or five large white pearl buttons. 

Dark purple dresses will be worn a great deal 
this autumn, and they look very warm an 
seasonable. Face cloth or cashmere are the 
materials employed, and the jacket matches 
the skirt. ‘Satin cloth,” so beloved of 
our mothers, has made its reappearance 
this autumn, and it makes a good foundation 
for elaborate embroidery in sequins and braid. 
A great variety of tweeds will be used for rough 
wear, and it is said that brown will be the pre- 
vailing colour. Green has been done to death, 
and blue, brown and purple will be the favourite 
hues. Violent contrasts of colour will 
avoided, and the silk lining of a dress will 
form a harmony instead of a surprise. 
Neither will there be anything extravagant in 
design, sleeves will be small, and the models 
will lose that aggressive look which has 
distinguished them during the past season. 

We are all a little tired of jackets and skirts, 
and the new Russian blouse comes as a decided 
relief. This pretty outdoor jacket need not 
match the skirt with which it is worn, 
though, of course, it should not clash with 
it in colour. It has wide revers, and the 
front is slightly full, like a blouse, the 
basque is only a few inches long, which gives 
a very smart effect to the figure. There is a 
narrow shaped band at the waist, and a row of 
tiny gold mess buttons down the front. These 
blouses look best in a soft shade of red, but 
they are made in many other colours, such as 
blue, brown or grey. The material used is very 
thick Melton cloth. 

Velvet will be very much used in the trim- 
ming of autumn @resses, and sometimes the 
entire bodice will be made of this material, the 
sleeves and skirt being of face-cloth or cash- 
mere. Imagine a black vashmere dress em- 
broidered round the hips with a delicate design 
in sapphire sequins, the bodice of sapphire-blue 
velvet, with a roll-collar edged with the sequins, 
lain black sleeves, with embroidered cuffs. 

inus the embroidery, this model might be 
carried out as a means of doing up last year’s 
gown, as the worn fronts could be re laced by 
a velvet corsage, fitting like a glove, and 
fastening at the side. 

There is to be another attempt at introducing 
the three-quarter jacket, and I am disposed to 
think it is going to be successful this time. 
These jackets look particularly well in black 


velvet, with an ornamental waistband made of | 


jet. Black cloth, trimmed with astrachan, 
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makes a nice, useful jacket, the basque is | tomed in our English theatres, and that wounds 
with a hem of the fur about the depth of | heal with white cicatrices. 
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aps, not 


It is, h 
e , and the collar and fronts are trimmed so generally known that the fabled io black 


- Coloured jackets are trimmed 


with braid, tinsel being mixed very effectively 


ts are practically born white, though the 
ark colour to show itself very quickly, 


with the silk. Brown tan and prune colour are | or that even in the adult the palms of the 


favourite shades for these ents. 
The basque is nearly 
80 as to fit more closely to the figure. 
Nearly all the new jackets are closed at the 


throat. If there are two revers they are made | better tion in most countries 
to lap over, but very often only a elngle rever | a a embraces the 


is used, finished off with a high roll collar. 
CHIFFON. 


THINK THIS OVER. 


torious over every other food beverage in the 


hands and the soles of the feet are white 


ways cut separately, | also. 


* * * 
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York to Seattle and will be occupied exclusively 
by the members of the expedition. Three 
meals aday will be furnished on the cars, and 
all fees and tips will be defrayed by the party. 
The distance is 8,810 miles, and we will make it 
in seven days. From Seattle to Sitka, another 
| 1,000 miles, we go by steamer, and it will take 
| us four days. From Sitka to Klondike is an 
| overland route of 700 miles. We will make a 


At present a man’s wife is legally in no | short stay at Sitka, in order to complete the 
than 


horse ; 

d h ape 7 tim: : 
mon: i er hus ’s lifetime, 
board, fag harness in the shape of 


clothes, without which she could not do her | fact that the ' 
At his death, | largely on whether it be taken slowly or quickly. 


work for him and her family. 


outfit of the expedition, which will be ordered 
by telegraph on leaving New York. 


Dr. Weir-Mitchell always lays stress on the 
stibility of milk depends 


é when it is too late in life for her to take to any | ‘‘ Rest patients,” he is wont to insist, “ should 
Dr. Trssizs’ Vi-Cocoa has proved itself vic- | other means of earning a living, she has no 


guarantee, in the vast majority of cases, that 


market to-day. 7 pees can satisfy themselves | even this bare subsistence will continue. Her 


on this point, and 


anyone who reads this is | endless labours in the home, in season and out 


ane from a deranged or sluggish liver, let | of season (for s woman’s work is never done) 

him or her leave off gulping down spirits, beer, | are unrecognised by public opinion as enti 

ey ee re and try an pore her as a right to the wages of a maid of 
on 


most wonderful food beverage, whic. 


will do | work; whereas, 


enco to spend half-an-hour in drinking 
a tumbler of milk. A glass of cold milk quick] 
taken into the stomach is apt to resolve iteelt 
into a hard, indigestible mass of curd. Taken 
mouthful by mouthful, the state of things is 
quite different. And nearly all those patients 
who assert that they are quite unable to digest 


were they performed for any | milk in any form find they can easily cope with 


more to promote and maintain a healthy action | man but her husband they would have com. | it when slowly sipped.” 
of the liver than all the so-called remedies. To | manded a salary in addition to board and 
the sedentary brainworker who sits hour after | lodging. 


hour in a stuffy room, coining his thoughts into 


* * * 


current literature ; to the lawyer poringoverhis| yarpnvontaL AGENCIES FOR THE KiTCHEN.— 


brief—or reading hard; to the quill-driver; we 
say, take to Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa, and you'll 
find after a week or so of Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa 


The latest method of defrauding silly servant 
girls is a matrimonial agency, the proprietors of 
which are sending c from area-door to 


’ irculars 
ou'll be in that happy state that you won't area-door in suburban London. The aill 


w you have a liver, and your life will be full 

of sunshine. 
The unique vitalising and restorative powers 
of Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa are being recognised to 
an extent hitherto unknown in the history of 


ony pee tion. 

r. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa, 6d., 9d., and 1s. 6d. 
Can be obtained from all chemists, grocers, and 
stores, or from Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa, Limited, 
60, 61 & 62, Bunhill Row, London, E.C. 

Merit, and merit alone, is what we claimed 
for Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa, and we are prepared 
to send to any reader (a post-card will do) who 
names the Woman's Sienat a dainty sample tin 
of Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa free and post-paid. 


Current Netus 
FOR AND ABOUT WOMEN. 


As an example of what training can do it is 
related that Nathalie,a French gymnast, had 
a sister whom Farini saw competing against 
twenty sailors. ‘ The sailors a slack rope, 
she had another. A sailor went up as far as he 
could—the 4 went as high on her rope 
at the same time. ‘The sailor came down tired, 
the lady fresh. Another sailor went up, and so 
on, till she wore out the udirees ube rei 

me up an aggregate number of feet higher 
fhan St. Peter’s Church a6 Rome." 


‘ Beauty is only skin deep,” and apparently 


colowr is so also. It is a well-known fact that 
in dusky races if the cuticle be incised the sub- 
cutaneous tissues 
exactly similar to that to which we are accus- 


SUGCESS. 


T ams: **Promistne,’? LoNnpon. 


present an appearance | 


girls 
are asked for a registration fee which the 
circular states varies from one guinea to five, 
according to the requirements of the applicant, 
the payment of the said fee entitling a client 
to any number of introductions until finally 
suited. Then she receives a form to fill up. 
Therein she is asked to indicate the age of the 
gentleman ae to mention the colour of 
hair she would like her matrimonial prize to 
have, together with the colour of his eyes, the 
description of his complexion, of his build, his 
height, and his ap ce generally. Alsoshe 
is begged to specify whether she would like a 
widower with children, a widower without 
children, or just a bachelor; and the thoughtful 
form also catechises the recipient as to what 
income she would like the gentleman she might 
be pleased to order to possess, and as to whether 
a settlement is oa ge Finally, there are 
inquiries about the kind of religion the gentle- 
man should practise and profess, and the sort 
of accomplishments he should have to make 
him really dear in the eyes of the lady obliging 
| this agency with her esteemed commission. If 
the lady will fill up the form, the agency will, 
' the form promises, have such s thorough know- 
|ledge of her wants that they anticipate no 
trouble in being able to produce the desired 
husband—ten guineas to be paid on the date of 
marriage. 
* * * 
| A woman’s Klondike syndicate expedition 
' has been organised in New York. ‘ We expect 
| to leave New York on March 1, 1898,” said 
| Mrs. ‘McDonald, one of the officers, “and a 
, Pullman sleeping car, or two cars, if forty 
people join us, will be chartered from New 
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MASON’S GINGER WINE ESSENCE. 


A Sixpenny Bottle will, in six minutes, make sixt; 
alo of Seton. Non-Alcoholic Wine. : N 
Agents Wanted 
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NEWBALL & MASON, NOTTINGHAM. § 
MASON’S \ortincHam) I 
COFFEE ESSENCE. 


(THE BEST MADE) 


Pils ALLELE LEAL SD POOLE. 


EPPS’S COCOAINE, 


COCOA-NIB EXTRACT. 


(TEA-LIKE) 
The choicest roasted nibs (broken-up beans) of the 
natural Cocoa on being subjected to powerful hydraulic 
ressure, give forth their excess of oil, leaving for use & 
Rnely-fiavoured aie wala Cocoaine,” a product which, 
when pre ith boiling water, has the consistence of 
tea, of which it is now, with many, beneficially taking the 
place. Its active principle being a gentle nerve stim t, 
supplies the needed ora, without unduly exciting the 

| system. Sold only in labelled Tins, 


A LADY; 

having a Recipe of the most simple nature that will at 
once safely remove 

SUPBRELVUOUS HAIRS, 

preventing their appearance, 

will have pleasure in forwarding it upon application to 
Mrs. Grace 8. NewTon, Verwood Villa, Heath Road, 
Thornton Heath, Surrey. 
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COCKBURN TEMPERANCE HOTEL 
18, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, Bedford Street, Strand, LONDON. 


e 
Mrs. A. D. PHILP, appreciating the very liberal patronage hitherto accorded to her at Cockburn House, 9 and 10, Endsleigh Gardens, and 
regretting her inability to accommodate many intending patrons for lack of room during the past two seasons, is pleased to announce to the public that 


she has secured the above Hotel premises, containin 


large and numerous public rooms, and accommodation for 150 guests, by which she hopes to cope 


with the expected large influx of visitors to London during the coming season, due to Diamond Celebrations. Bedrooms very quiet. 
It will be newly and comfortably furnished throughout, and open for reception of guests early in March. Owing to its excellent position, in close 
perme to the Strand, Trafalgar Square, Westminster, New Law Courts, Lincoln's Inn Fields, and all Places of Amusement and Railway 


tations, Mrs. Philp hopes by her close 


Large Halls for Public Dinners, Meetings, Con 


rsonal attention to the comfort of guests, combined with Moderate Tariff, that she will ti jive 
the very liberal patronage hitherto accorded to her. Say caeeee ee 


certs, &. 


It will be the finest, largest, and only well appointed HOTEL IN LONDON built from the foundation for the purpose, conducted on strictly 
a po \ real ating New Passenger Elevator, Electric Light, Shiny sear and latest improved Sanitation. Telegraphic Address : ‘‘ Promising," London. 


rs. 


NOTE.—In connection with, and under same management— 
COCKBURN ' HOUSE, 9 & 10, ENDSLEIGH GARDENS, opposite EUSTON (Telegrams—« Luncheon," London) 
COCKBURN HOTEL, 42, FINSBURY SQUARE, E.C. 


and COCKBURN HOTEL, 141, BATH STREET, GLASGOW, and COCKBURN TURKISH BATHS. 


hilp will give her general superintendence to all three of her Hotels, and will spare no effort to make all her patrons comfortable and at home. 


(Telegrams— Awfully,” London). 
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Our Open Columns. 

[The Editor does not hold herself responsible for 
the opinions expressed by correspondents. 
Discussion is invited on the subjects here 
written upon. | 

WOMEN’S SUFFRAGE. 
To the Editor of the Woman’s SIGNAL. 

Deak Mapam,—The Woman’s Siena is a 
weekly visitant at our home, and, although a 
man, 1 take a pleasure in reading it when I get 
my turn to do so. 

T am greatly interested in your Franchise 
question, and cannot help thinking women do 
not press the subject as earnestly as men would 
were the case theirs. 

While a few women of light and leading are 
in real earnest, the bulk of the women of 

land are too lackadasical-and not eer gece 
sell denying to get what they want wi 
anything like the speed men would. You do 
not rightly use the power God and circum- 
stances place in your ds. 

Your cause is just, right and reasonable. 
Why don’t the churches raise their powerful 
voices in your behalf, alike for freedom and 
fair play? You have it in your power to enlist 
them, and in no uncertain manner. 

Your sex are the chief part of the congre- 
pe and if yon would deny yourselves so 

as to form a league to pledge each member, 
until your cause is won, to hold worship at 
home, and not to enter a church or chapel, and 
not to contribute to it in any way, I feel certain 
two years would not pass until men seeing you 
really were in earnest would concede all you 
wanted. 

You women canvass for men known to be 
opposed to your dearest wishes, and how can 
you succeed? They who are not with us are 
against us, must be your motto. 

be in earnest, and make yourselves 
formidable.—I am, Madam, yours faithfully, 


SyMPATHISER. 
Sept. 8, 1897. 


A WOMAN’S UNIVERSITY. 
To the Editor of the Woman’s SIGNAL. 

Mapam,—Referring to the SicnaL of 26th 
August, it seems to me the “ display of capacity 
for the highest learning,” achieved by com- 

tition with men, will not help women much. 

en take high degrees in competition with 
others at the men’s universities, and they are 
only useful to those who wish to be Dons, or 
Bishops, or masters of conspicuous schools. 
To lawyers, doctors, and most clergy they are 
of scarcely any value whatever. For success 
they have to depend on the skill and determin- 
ation which they bring to bear on their 
avocations after college has been consigned 
to history. Commercial men, and ose 
similarly engaged, seem to regard three years 
of university as sheer waste of time, and a 
diversion of attention which might as well be 
avoided. 

The advantage of a women’s university, 
where women compete with women, ought to 
give women as good a lift towards the 
scholastic line (and be as useless in other direc- 
tions) as men’s universities do for scholastic 
men. 

If women could establish a university, and 
conduct it on the highest lines of knowledge 
and efficiency, they would soon be in a position 
to talk on very equal terms with the older 
universities. 

But if, as is stated in the head mistress’s 
memorial, quoted in the Sienat, “‘ A woman’s 
university means an uncertain, and, probably, a 
low standard, a more limited experience and a 
danger of rash experiment A women’s 
branch of the university such as practically 
exists at Oxford, &c., gives to women constant 
Opportunities of obtaining advice, encourage- 
ment, and direction of the men who are teaching 
their own subject, and nothing can take the 
Place of this valuable stimulus or have so 
steadying an effect upon the standard of work.” 
If this be so; if women have to depend on men 
for keeping up the standard of efficiency, then 
the women’s university becomes impossible. 
Miss Beale ought to be able to form a guess, 
for she conducts a college which should give 
her the means of discovering what many others : 


—_—_—_—— ——_ 
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cannot know. But few advanced women would 
endorse the quotation above printed, they would 
think it derogatory. 

The Sicnau further says: ‘A striking proof 
of the feeling of women against having special 
‘female’ courses of study, <c., is found in the 
fact that the University of London for the first 
ten years, &c., did make a strenuous effort to 
pomuace women students that they had better 

ave special courses, &c., and that attempt 
utterly failed.” That proves nothing whatever 
against a female University. It only proves 
that the subjects should not be jalized. If 
women had their own university there would be 
no conservative men bewildered by custom to 
suggest specializing. The women could arrange 
their studies ad libitwm and soar into the highest 
regions of oii ie if they liked. 

iss Carey Thomas (quoted in the S1GNax) 
must have met with very old-fashioned men, if 
they supposed that breaking with tradition 
meant anything reactionary. It generally 
means progress and throwing off the old 
traditions which kept women’s education in a 
grundyite groove. ere could women throw 
those hampering nuisances to the moles and 
bats better than in a woman’s university where 
they would be monarchs of all they surveyed, 
and their right there would be none to dispute ? 

The only reason for suggesting a women’s 
university is to achieve a step in the direction 
of freedom and the cultivation of self reliance. 
—Yours truly, FREE DIscvussion. 


ve of this letter is a man.—Eb. 


HAPPINESS LIES AROUND US. 
THE average person has some object in life. 
What is yours? And, were you to attain that 
object, would you be any happier, or in a 
position to make other people happier ? 

It is stated as a matter of fact, that if most 
persons were to be prospered in their real 
wishes there would be more unhappiness in the 
world than there is to-day. 

All mankind is forever trying to cross a great 
imaginary river. Men think if they were only 
on the other side of the river—no matter 
which side they are now on—everything would 
be lovely. 

The truth of the whole matter is, that the 
conditions on the opposite sides of the river are 
very much alike. If aman could be happy on 
the other side of the river he can be happy on 
this side of it. The heart that isn’t happy on 
earth could never be happy in paradise. Happi- 
ness is a condition, not a place. There i 
heaven on either side of the river—if hearts so 
will it. It is given to but few mortals to have 
just what they like, but philosophy steps in 
and teaches them to like what they have. 

Is there some river beyond which lies your 
imaginary happiness ? 8 it the River of 
Riches, the River of Fame, or the River of 
What Not ? 

Better try to be happy on this side of the 
river, for it is. very probable that if you ever 
cross it you will meet with disappointment. 

God gave man a heart and a soul, and the 
tailor sewed on his pockets. If your happiness 
depends on the accumulation of riches, you 
may as well give up in despair. 

If you must possess things in order that the 
may be pleasing to you, there will not be muc 
joy in the world for you, because most of the 
real blessings of life are not to be bought with 
money. 

While the miser is cultivating a rich pocket 
you had better cultivate a charming eye and a 
delightful ear, a clear brain and a warm heart. 
It is not the thing seen, but the eye that sees 
it that determines its real worth and beauty. 

A painting of rare beauty and finish, or a 
synienny of exquisite melody have not the 
power to charm a savage. 


‘* Canst thou no sweet music hear ? 
Tune thy dull, discordant ear ! 
Canst thou see no beauty nigh ? 
Cure thy strange, disordered eye ! 
Earth has music to delight 
If the ear but hears aright ; 
Earth has beauty everywhere 
Tf the eye that sees is fair.” 
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Try to find all the joy and beauty you can on 
the side of the river where you now are. 
Don’t wait until you get across before you con- 
sent to see and hear joyful sights and sounds. 

Sweeten your temper, strengthen ur 
muscles and mellow your heart. You can have 
snuething akin to heaven here and now, if you 
Wi eo 


BREAD-MAKING AT 


HOME. 


Havine been told an extraordinary story, a 
pa of the Seaham Weekly News writes, I 
called upon Mrs. Todd, 17, Front Street, South 
Hetton, a colliery village about eight miles 
south of Sunderland. I wanted certain facts, 
and had set out to find them out for myself. 
Mrs. Todd, I must say, by her appearance and 
her frank, honest conversation, ressed me 
very favourably. Mrs. Todd’s daughter, a girl 
in her teens, was engaged with the family bread 
baking. I learned that this girl fell 
two years ago, from anemia, or a weak and 
r con- 
tion of 
the blood, 
with most 
severe 


ever, but 
a constant craving for water, of which she 
drank an enormous quantity. Mrs. Todd had 
her daughter under two doctors—one after 
the other—without much improvement. At 
len Mrs. Todd heard of Dr. Williams’ 
ink Pills for Pale People, and thought she 
would give them a trial. The daughter had 
four boxes in all, and she has perfectly 
recovered. Indigestion and palpitation have 
disappeared, and she has now a good appetite. 
Mrs. Todd believes that but for Dr. Wi ams’ 
Pink Pills for Pale People her daughter would 
have been dead. The cures effected by Dr. 
Williams’ Pink Pills will bear full investigation. 
All the published cases have been independently 
investigated by newspapers; they include nearly 
7,000 cases of disorders arising, as Miss Todd's 
case arose, from impoverishment of the blood, 
which lays the system open to the attacks of 
consumption, rheumatism, scrofula, heart 
disease, and general debility, all of which have 
repeatedly been cured by Dr. William’s Pink 
Pills. The latter are also a great nerve tonic 
and have cured paralysis, locomotor ataxy, and 
nervous ills generally, neuralgia, St. Vitus’ 
dance, sciatica, and female troubles. These 
Pills are sold by chemists and by Dr. Williams’ 
Medicine Company, 46, Holborn - viaduct, 
London, E.C., at 2s. 9d. a box. or six for 
13s. 9d. They are sold only in pink wrapper, 
with the full name, Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills for 
Pale People; pink pills sold loose or from glass 
jars are not genuine. 


THE new claim of woman to a political status 
is itself an honourable testimony to the civiliza- 
tion which has given her a civil status new in 
history. Now that by the increased humanity 
of law she controls her property, she inevitably 
takes the next step to her share in power. 


R. W. Emerson. 
* * 


Tus one benefit of free government probably 
outweighs what are, in many cases, its accessor 
evils. Of itself it justifies our saying wit 
Montesquieu, ‘‘ Whatever be the cost of this 
glorious liberty, we must be content to pay it 


| to heaven.”— Walter Bagehot, 


og ‘ For Texme and Testimonials apply to THE FOSSH, LHICESTER. 
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one ‘ntasentedtl in Nursing Matters should eead 
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